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Blaise Cendrars 
PANAMA 
OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF MY 
SEVEN UNCLES 


Translated by George Reavey 


The Chelsea Review is proud to print a new English translation 
of a major poem by Blaise Cendrars, one of the most important 
French poets of this century. The first English translation 
was prepared by John Dos Passos in 1931 (Harper and Brothers). 
The translator of this version is George Reavey. Born in Ire- 
land, Mr. Reavey was at one time in the British diplomatic 
service, and was stationed in Moscow. He lived in Paris for 
many years, and has been instrumental in making the French 
poels of today known in America and England; he was one of 
the first translators of Paul Eluard and Max Jacob. He has 
also translated Boris Pasternak from the Russian, and Oxford 
University Press has recently made available his translation of 
Gogol’s Dead Souls. He has published several volumes of his 
oun poetry, the most recent being The Colours of Memory 
(Grove Press). 

No better introduction to Cendrars’ work in general, and to 
Panama in particular, exists than John Dos Passos’ essay on 
Cendrars, “Homer of the Trans-Siberian’’, which is Chapter 
XIT oy Orient Express (Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New 
York and London, 1927). Mr. Dos Passos has very kindly per- 
mitted us to quote extracts from it. 
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‘ ... FROM Paris has spread in every direction a certain 
Esperanto of the arts that has “modern” for its trademark. 
Blaise Cendrars is an itinerant Parisian well versed in this as 
in many other dialects. He is a kind of medicineman trying to 
evoke the things that are our crue! and avenging gods. Turbines, 
triple expansion engines, dynamite, high tension coils. Naviga- 
tion, speed, flight, annihilation. No medicine has been found 
strong enough to cope with them; in eubist Paris they have 
invented fetishes and gris-gris that many are finding useful . . . 


“ ... Le Panama ou Les Aventures des mes Sept Oncles, 
seven runaway uncles, dedicated to the last Frenchman in Pa- 
nama, the barkeep at Matachine, the deathplace of Chinamen, 
where the liveoaks have grown up among the abandoned loco- 
motives, where every vestige of the de Lesseps attempt is rotten 
and rusted and overgrown with lianas except a huge anchor in 
the middle of the forest stamped with the arms of Louis XV... 
The seven uncles... [is] more of the hymn to transportation 
that runs through all [Cendrars’] work, erystallizing the torture 
and delight of a train-mad, steamship-mad, plane-mad genera- 
tion . . . the confession of an enfant du stécle, itinerant Pari- 
Meck” 


So it is that every evening I cross Paris on foot 
From the Batignolles to the Latin Quarter as I would cross 
the Andes 


Under the flare of new stars larger and more frightening 

The Southern Cross was more prodigious every step one made 
towards it emerging from the old world. 

T am the man who has no past.—Only the stump of my arm 
hurts, 


I’ve rented a hotel room to be all alone with myself. 

T have a brand new wicker basket that’s filling up with 
manuscripts. 

T have neither hooks nor pictures, not a scrap of aesthetic 
bricabrac 

There’s an old newspaper on the table. 

{ work in a bare room behind a dusty mirror, 

My feet bare on the red tiling, playing with some balloons and 
a little toy trumpet : 

I’m working on THE END OF THE WORLD. 
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* _., And Blaise Cendrars has since written the history of 
General Johann August Sutter, L’Or, a narrative that traces 
the swiftest parabola of anything I’ve ever read, a narrative 
that cuts like a knife the washy rubbish of most French writing 
of the present time, with its lemon-colored gloves and its rose- 
water and its holy water and its policier-gentleman cosmopolitan 
affectation. It’s probably because he really is what the Quai 
d'Orsay school pretends to be, an intellectual vagabond, that 
Cendrars has managed to capture the grandiose rhythms of 
America of seventy-five years ago, the myths which our genera- 
tion is Just beginning to ereate (As if anyone ever rea!ly was 
anything; he’s a good writer, leave it at that) ..” 


JOHN DOS PASSOS. 


BLAISE CENDRARS, POET AND TRAVELLER 


A further introduction by George Reavey 


BLAISE Cendrars (b. 1887) is perhaps the most international 
of French poets and novelists, but his work and personality are 
still less widely known outside France than they merit. Poet, 
novelist, reporter, anthologist, as well as adventurer, observer 
and traveller, Cendrars in his life and work incarnates a speci- 
fically twentieth century spirit—the spirit of unrest. And he 
manifested this spirit early enough both in his personal life and 
his writings to have become an innovator in the pre-1914 world, 
the world of Picasso and Apollinaire, on whom Cendrars had 
some influence, One might say that the aeroplane was invent- 
ed specially to satisfy his love of speed and distance, that para- 
doxically he was born to make the earth smaller (‘‘J am the 
first solo pilot to cross the Atlantic.” 1914). And when in his 
Preface to Moravagine (1926), he says, ‘‘Quand on a beaucoup 
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voyagé 4 travers les pays, les livres et les hommes, on éprouve 
parfois le besoin de s’arréter un jour... ,’’ we not only agree 
with him, but can also see vividly, as on a sereen, a whole series 
of cinematic images—the images of men, women, cities, coun- 
tries, animals and machines, all informed with an accent of 
transforming life with which Cendrars had fed our twentieth 
century imaginations. His greatest contribution as poet has 
been perhaps to make us better acquainted not only with our 
uprooted selves, but also with the faster spinning, expanding an« 
contracting world ; and to do so in vivid, rapidly conceived, de- 
tached and yet exotic images. And yet his world-cinema of poetic 
observation and comment is not, though objective enough, devoid 
of that essential human presence without which all artistic effort 
would be vain. Or perhaps I should be more affirmative here 
and say that, amid the fantasy and dispersion of the modern 
world as we see it in the poet’s kinetic images, Cendrars al- 
ways preserves his human centre (the heart) intact and invio- 
late, for it is human beings that interest him most in the end 
(“Des hommes, j’en connais tant et plus et ne me lasse pus d’en 
connaitre’’ . . . Preface to Moravagine); and to stress |uuman 
sympathy in a disunited world (‘‘On se dit merde de tous les 
coins de Vunivers.’’ Crépitements, 1913) is ultimately to affirm 
human unity. But this Cendrars does as a realist: he is too 
great a traveller and man of action not to be a realist, as we 
ean see in that pamphlet of his about the 1914 war, I Have 
Killed, where the poet is quicker to act and more realistic than 
his opponent (“ ... JZ struck first, I have a sense of reality, I, 
the poet’’), and at the same time the man who says, ‘‘I love the 
world.’’ Cendrars was a volunteer in 1914 and lost his right 
arm, but unlike Hemingway he does not make a cult of being 
‘“*strong;’’ and there is a distinct note of human nostalgia that 
creeps into many of his poems, like the refrain in Punama, 
“And there was something more / Sadness / And a longing for 
home.’’ 

The world of Blaise Cendrars as revealed in his Complete 


Poems is both limited and comprehensive : limited, because this 
complete edition of his poems does not contain any written after 
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1924; and comprehensive, because even in his earliest poems, 
those that date back to 1913-14 and the war years, we are offered 
an almost all-embracing range of experience of the modern 
world, emotionally as well as geographically ; and this experience 
is conveyed to us by means of a new technique which is stripped 
of all inessentials and purely verbal effects, logical interludes 
and rest periods. It is a world in which everything moves and 
where the individual can be in many places almost at the same 
time. In other words, a world of rapid transitions in which 
only the image is a stopping place. ‘The first poem without 
metaphors,’’ as Cendrars said in Titles (1914). 


Cendrars stressed life rather than ‘‘literature,’’ the diver- 
sity of everyday rather than selective introspection. He is at 
home everywhere: in the United States, Brazil, Africa, Russia, 
Germany and France. In 1913, he had already written a long 
poem about Russia and Siberia. In 1914 he wrote his poem, 
Easter in New York. He seems to be able to knit together the 
most disparate elements. He has edited a Negro Anthology, 
written a book on Hollywood, described the Transiberian ex- 
press, and seen “pumas crouching in a derelict gas tank’’ in 
the region of the Panama Canal, 


The Panama or The Adventures of My Seven Uncles (June 
1913—June 1914) is one of the three poems which made the 
volume, Of The Whole World, published in 1919. The other 
two were Easter in New York and The Prose of the Transibe- 
rian. These three poems, though they do not reveal all the 
aspects of Cendrars as the innovator, are certainly the best 
introduction to him as the poet traveller and the poet-Candide 
of our age. Anyone aspiring to become a citizen of the world 
should read the Panama like a bible. The variety and diversity 
of experiences described in this poem in the most stripped or 
economical manner could be expanded into at least a dozen 
novels. And yet, as several critics have remarked, Cendrars’ 
clipped style manages to preserve and stimulate in us the sense 
of adventure and the exotic. The spirit that animates all of the 
poems of Blaise Cendrars is that of adventure, restless search 
and, finally, belief in the dignity of men. 








PANAMA 
OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF MY 


SEVEN UNCLES 


To Edmond Bertrand 
Barman at the Matachine 


Books 

There are books about the Panama Canal 

I don’t know what the library catalogues say 

And I don’t read the financial papers 

Though the Stock Exchange Bulletins have become our daily 
prayer 


The Panama Canal was part of my childhood ... 

I played under the table 

I dissected flies 

My mother narrated the adventures of her seven brothers 

My seven uncles 

And whenever a letter reached her 

It was a bright world! 

Those letters with their exotic stamps and their lines of Rimbaud 
in exergue 

She said nothing that day 

And sadly I stayed under the table 


At the time I also read the history of the Lisbon earthquake 
But the Panama crash 

I thought was more significant and universal 

for it revolutionized my childhood. 
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I had a handsome picture book 
There I first saw 

The whale 

The storm cloud 

The walrus 


The bear the lion the chimpanzee the rattlesnake and the fly 
The fly 

The terrible fly 

‘*Mother, the flies! The flies! and the tree-trunks!’’ 
“Sleep, my child!” 

Ahasuerus is dumb 


I had a handsome picture book 

A tall greyhound ealled Dourak 

An English maid 

My father 

A banker lost three-quarters of his fortune 

Like a number of good folk who lost their money in the crash, 
My' father, 

Less asleep 

Lost that of others. 

Revolver shots. 

My mother wept. 

And sent me to bed that evening with the English maid 


Then at the end of a number of very long days... 

We had to move 

And the few rooms of our small apartment were cluttered with 
furniture 


We no longer had a villa by the sea 
For whole days I was alone 
Amid the stacked furniture 
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IT eould even break plates 

Rip the armchairs 

Demolish the piano. . 

Then, at the end of a number of very long days, 
A letter arrived from one of my uncles 


The Panama crash made me a poet! 
It’s amazing 

All my contemporaries are like that 
Young people 

Who have suffered strange displacements 
We no longer play with furniture 

We no longer play hurdy-gurdy 

We are always and everywhere breaking dishes 
We go off to sea 

We harpoon whales 

We kill seals 

We are always afraid of the tsetse fly 
For we are not fond of sleeping. 


The bear the lion the chimpanzee the rattlesnake had taught me 
to read... 

Oh that first letter I deciphered by myself more swarming than 
all creation 

My unele said: 

I am a butcher in Galveston 

The slaughterhouses are 6 leagues from the town 

Along the seashore in the evening I drive back the bleeding 
beasts 

And when I pass the octopi come to the surface 

At sunset... 

And there was more 

Sadness 

And a longing for home. 


Uncle, you disappeared during the 1895 cyclone 
I have since seen the reconstructed city and I have walked along 
the seashore where you drove the bleeding beasts 
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Salvation brass in a lattice-work kiosk 

They offered me a cup of tea 

They never found your corpse 

And in my twentieth year I inherited the four hundred dollars 
you had saved up 

I also have the biscuit tin which was your reliquary 

It was tin all right 

All of your poor religion 

The button of a uniform 

A Kabyle pipe 

Cocoa beans 

A dozen water-colours of your own 


And the photographs of the prize beasts, the giant bulls you 
held by the nose 


You were in shirt sleeves and a white apron 


T also love animals 

Under the table 

Alone 

I played with chairs 

Wardrobe doors 

Windows 

Furniture style moderne 
Preconeceived animals 

That reign in houses 

Like museum reconstructions of antediluvian beasts 
The very first stool is an aurochs! 
I smashed the glass cases 

I threw it all to the dogs 

The city 

The pictures 

The books 

The maid 

The visitors 

What a laugh! 
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How do you expect me to prepare for exams? 

You sent me to all the boarding schools of Europe 

Lycées 

Gymnasia 

The university 

How do you expect me to prepare for exams 

When there’s a letter under the door? 

I’ve seen 

A fine lot of pedagogy! 

At the cinema I saw the trip that letter made 

Sixty-eight days it took to reach me 

All riddled with spelling errors 

My second uncle : 

I married the woman who bakes the best bread in the district 

My nearest neighbour is three days away 

I am now a gold prospector in Alaska 

I have never found more than 500° franes worth of gold in my 
shovel 

Life doesn’t pay ! 

{ had three fingers frozen 

wee’ ... 

And there was more 

Sadness 

And a longing for home. 


Oh uncle, mother told me everything 

You stole horses to run away with your brothers 

You signed on as ship’s boy on a tramp steamer 

You broke your leg jumping off a rolling train 

And after the hospital, you were arrested for holding up a 
stagecoach 

And you wrote poems inspired by Musset 

San Francisco 

There you read the history of General Sutter who conquered 
California for the United States 

And who, a multi-millionaire, was ruined when they discovered 
gold on his lands 

For a long time you had hunted in the Sacramento Valley where 
I worked later clearing the land 


hy 
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But what happened 

I understand your pride 

To eat the best bread in the district and the neighbours’ rivalry 
When there were only 12 women per 1000 square miles 

They found you 

With a carbine bullet through your head 

Your wife was not there 

Your wife has since married a wealthy jam maker 


I am thirsty 

O Lord 

Thirsty thirsty 

I'd like to read the Feuille d’ Avis de Neuchatel or the Courrier 
de Pampelune 

In the middle of the Atlantic one is no more at ease than in a 
newspaper office 

Like a squirrel I spin in a cage of meridians 

Look, there’s a Russian with a sympathetic face 

Where to go 

He doesn’t know either where to put down his bags 

At Leopoldville or at Sedjerah by Nazareth, at the house of Mr. 
Junod or at the house of my old friend Perl 

In the Congo in Bessarabia or in Samoa 

I am familiar with all the timetables 

All the trains and their connections 

The time of arrival the time of departure 

All the liners all the rates and all the duties 

I don’t care 

I’ve got addresses 

I ean sponge 

I returned from America on board the Volturno, for 35 frances 
from New York to Rotterdam 


The Equator 

The engines unstopping slap and whack 
Boys 

Splash 
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Buckets of water 

An American with ink-stained fingers beats time 

The wireless 

We dance up to our knees in orange peel and empty tin cans 
A delegation went to the captain 

The Russian revolutionary erotic experiences 

Gaoupa 

The coarsest word in Hungarian 

I accompanied a Neapolitan Marquise, eight months with child 
I conducted the emigrants from Kichinev to Hamburg 

In 1901 I saw the first automobile, 

Broken down, 

At the corner of a street 

That little train which the citizens of Soleure call a steam iron 
I'll telephone my Consul 

Send me at once a third-class ticket 

The Uranium Steamship Co. 

I want my money’s worth 

The boat is docked 

Dishevelled 

The portholes wide open 

I quit the ship as one leaves a tired whore 


On the journey 

I had no paper to wipe with 

And I pulled out 

Like the god Tangaloa who, fishing with a rod, yanked the world 
from the waters 

The last letter of my third uncle: 

Papeete, September Ist, 1887. 

My sister, my very dear sister 

I am a Buddhist a member of a political sect 

I am here to buy dynamite 

They sell it here at the grocer’s like chicory 

In small packages 

Then I'll go back to Bombay and blow up the English 

It’s boiling 

I shall never see you again... 
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And there was more 
Sadness 
And a longing for home, 


On the bum 

I did a stretch in Marseilles and they forced me back to school 

All the voices shrieked together 

The animals and the stones 

The dumb speak best 

I was a libertine who made free with the world 

Why did you, who had faith, not arrive in time 

At your age 

My uncle 

You were a handsome lad and played the cornet very well 

You loved musie so much that you preferred the snoring of 
bombs to the symphonies of black-tailed coats 

You worked with cheerful Italians building a railway near Bag- 
havapur 

You set the pace 

You were the foreman of your gang 

Your tough of humour and your happy choral talent 

You were the ladies’ man of the barracks 

Like Moses you smote your foreman 

You fled then 

For twelve years we had no news of you 

And like Luther a thunderbolt made you believe in God 

In your solitude 

You learned Bengali and Urdu to teach them how to make bombs 

You were in touch with secret committees in London 

In Whitechapel I came upon your track 

You were a convict 

Your life was so circumcised 

That I'd 

Assassinate someone with a stick of dynamite or a branding iron 
to have the chance of seeing you 

For I have never seen you 

You must have a long sear on your forehead 
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As to my fourth uncle he was valet to General Robertson who 
fought the Boers 

He wrote infrequent letters conceived thus 

His Excellency had deigned to give me a £90 increase 

Or 

His Excellency is taking 48 pairs of boots to the war 

Or 

I trim His Excelleney’s nails every morning... 

But I know 

There was something more 

Sadness 

And a longing for home. 


Uncle John, you are the only one of my seven uncles I ever saw 

You came home because you felt ill 

You had a big trunk of hippopotamus leather which was always 
locked 

You shut yourself in your room to doctor yourself 

When I saw you for the first time, you were sleeping 

Your face was contorted with pain 

And had a long beard 

You had been sleeping for a fortnight 

And as I leaned over you 

You awoke 

You were mad 

You wanted to kill grandmother 

You were locked up in an asylum 

And there I saw you the second time 

Strapped 

In a straightjacket 

They stopped you from coming ashore 

You moved your hands feebly 

As if you wanted to row 

Transvaal 

You were in quarantine and the horse-guards had aimed a cannon 
at your ship 

Pretoria 

A Chinaman almost strangled you 
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Tougela 

Lord Robertson was dead 

You were back in London 

His Excelleney’s wardrobe fell into the water and this affected 
you deeply 

You died in Switzerland in the asylum of Saint Aubain 

Your truce 

Your burial 

And there I saw you for the third time 

It was snowing 

Behind the hearse I argued with the pallbearers about their tips 

You loved only two things in the world 

A cockatoo 

And the pink nails of His Excelleney 


There is no hope 

And one must work 

Shut-in lives are the densest 

Steganie fabrics 

Remy de Gourmont lives at 71, Rue des Saints-Péres 

Filagore or seizaine 

“Separated man meets man but a mountain can never meet a 
mountain”’ 

Says a Hebrew proverb 

Precipices intersect 

I was in Naples 

1896 

When I received the Petit Journal Illustré 

Captain Dreyfus broken in front of the army 

My fifth unele: 

I am chef at the Club-Hotel in Chicago 

I command 400 cooks 

But I don’t like Yankee cooking 

Please note my new address 

Tunis ete. 

(ireetings from Aunt Adele 

Please note my new address 

Biarritz ete. 
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O my uncle, you alone were never homesick 

Nice London Budapest Bermuda Saint Petersburg Tokyo 
Memphis 

All the grand hotels competed for your services 

You are the Maitre 

You invented many many delightful dishes which bear your 
name 

Your art 

You give yourself you sell yourself they eat you 

One never knows where you are 

You don’t like staying put 

It seems you own a History of Cooking through the Ages and 
among all the races 

In 12 vol. 8° 

With the portraits of the most famous chefs in history 

You know all that’s happening 

You have always been everywhere that anything was happening 

You are perhaps in Paris 

Your menus 

Are the new poetry 


I have given up all that 

I am waiting 

The guillotine is a masterpiece of plastic art 
Its click 

Perpetual motion 

The bandits’ blood 

The songs of light shake the towers 
The colours crash upon the city 

A poster larger than you and me 
Mouth open and shouting 

In which we burn 

The three ardent young men 
Ananias Mizael Azarias 

Adam’s Express Co. 

Behind the Opera 

We should play jump 

With the grazing ewe 
Woman-springboard 

The pretty doll as advertised 

Let’s go! 
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Denver, the Residence City and 
Commercial Center 


DENVER is the capital of 
Colorado and the commer- 
cial metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountain Region. 
The city is in its fifty- 
fifth year and has a popu- 
lation of approximately 
225,000 as indicated by 
the U.S. Census of 1910. 
Many people who have 
not visited Colorado, be- 
lieve Denver is situated 


in the mountains. This city is 
located 12 miles east of the 
foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near the north central 
part of the state, at the junc- 
tion of the Platte River and 
Cherry Creek. The land is 
rolling, giving the city perfect 
drainage. Altitude one mile 
above sea level. Area 60 
square miles. 


Ideal Climate, Superior Educational Advantages 
Unequalled Park System 


DENVER has the lowest 


death rate of the cities of 
the United States. 


DENVER has 61 grade 
schogls, 4 high schools, 1 
trade and 1 _ technical 
school. 


DENVER has 209 church- 


es of every denomination. 


DENVER has 29 parks; 


total area 1,238 acres. 


DENVER has 11 play- 
rounds—8 in parks, 3 in 
individual tracts. 


DENVER has 56 miles of 


drives in its parks. 


Commercial and Manufacturing City 


Annual Bank 
$487,848, 305.95. 


Clearings, 


Per capita clearings, $180.00. 


DENVER 


DENVER 
for the year was $12,066, 


Annual manufacturing output, 
$57,711,000 (1912). 

Kighteen trunk lines entering 
Denver, tapping the richest 
agricultural sections of the 
United States. 


has 810 factories, in which 16,251 wage earners 
were employed during 1911. 


in 1911 was valued at $52,000,000. The payroll 
000— 


The output of factories in 


OVER A MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH! 
DENVER, COLORADO, BERLIN, GER- 
MANY and MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


are cited by Economists as examples of inland cities which 
have become great because they, are located at a sort of 


natural cross-roads. 


For detailed information apply to the DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Prospectus free. 
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Simon, Simon 
Paris-adieux 


It’s funny 

The clocks chime 

Quai d’Orsay— Saint-Nazaire! 

We pass under the Eiffel Tower—completing the round—and 
fall back to the other side of the world 


Then we start again 


The catapults of the sun besiege the angry tropics 

A wealthy Peruvian proprietor of guano deposits in Angamos 

They are promoting Acaraguan Bananan 

In the shade 

The hospitable mulattoes 

I have spent more than one winter in these fortunate Isles 

The secretary-bird is a dazzling sight 

Beautiful luxuriant ladies 

Ieed drinks on the terrace 

A torpedo boat glows like a cigar 

A game of polo on a field of pineapple trees 

And the mangroves fan young studious girls 

My gun 

A shot 

An observatory on the flanks of the voleano 

Large snakes on the bed of a dry stream 

Hedges of cactus 

A donkey bugles his tail in the air 

The little cross-eyed Indian girl wants to sell herself in Buenos- 
Aires 

The German musician borrows my silver-pommelled horsewhip 
and a pair of suede gloves 

The stout Dutchman is a geographer 
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We play ecards waiting for the train 

It’s the birthday of the Malay Woman 

I receive a package in my name, 200,000 pesetas and a letter 
from my sixth uncle : 

Wait for me at the factory until the spring 

Amuse yourself drink neat and do not spare the women 

The best remedy 

My nephew... 

And there was more 

Sadness 

And a longing for home. 


Oh my uncle, I waited a year and you never came 

You had gone with a group of astronomers to inspect the skies 
in West Patagonia 

You acted as their guide and interpreter 

Your advice 

Your experience 

You had no equal for fixing the horizon with a sextant 

Well-levelled 

Electro-magnetiec instruments 

In the fjords of Tierra del Fuego 

On the edge of the world 

You fished for protozoan moss drifting between two tides 

In the glow of electric fish 

You collected aeroliths of iron peroxide 

One Sunday morning : 

You saw a mitred Bishop rise from the waters 

He had the tail of a fish and he sprinkled you with the sign 
of the cross 

You fled into the mountains howling like a wounded lemur 

That very night 

A hurricane destroyed the camp 

Your companions abandoned all hope of finding you alive 

Meticulously they carried out the scientifie data 

And at the end of three months, 

The poor intellectuals, 


They came upon a gaucho fire one evening where there was 
talk of you 
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I came to meet you 

Tupa 

Nature at its best 

The stallions mounted each other 
200 black bulls bellowed 
Argentine tango 


So do you say 

There are no more exciting stories to tell 

Lives of the Saints 

Das Nachtbuechlemn von Schumann 

Cymballum Mundi 

La Tariffa delle Puttane di Venegia 

Navigation de Jean Struys, Amsterdam, 1528 

Sholom Aleichem 

Le crocodile de Saint-Martin 

Strindberg proved the earth was not round 

Gavarni had already abolished geometry 

Pampas 

Disk 

The waywardness of the wind 

Hot sauces 

The propeller of precious stones 

Maggi soup 

Byrrh 

Daily Chronicle 

The wave is a quarry wherein the storm as sculptor carves size- 
able blocks 

Quadrigas of foam that bite the bit 

Eternally 

Since the beginning of the world 

IT whistle 

A trill of broken glass 


My seventh uncle 
We never learned what became of him 
They say I resemble you 


ize- 
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I dedicate this poem to you 

Monsieur Dertrand 

You treated me to strong liqueurs as an antidote against the 
fevers of the canal 

And you subseribed to a press-clipping agency to have clippings 
about me 

The last Frenchman of Panama (there are less than 20) 

I dedicate this poem to you 

Barman at the Matachine 

Thousands of Chinamen died where now stands the blazing bar 

You distilled your own liquor 

You grew rich burying cholera victims 

Send me the photograph of the cork-tree forest that grows over 
the 400 locomotives abandoned by French enterprise 

Living corpses 

A palm-tree grafted in the scoop of a crane loaded with orchids 

The cannons of Aspinwall gnawed by toucans 

A dredger of tortoises 

Pumas crouching in a derelict gas tank 

Canal drilled by saw fish 

Pipes of pumps blocked by a colony of iguanas 

The trains stopped by an invasion of caterpillars 

And the gigantic anchor with the arms of Louis XV whose 
presence in the forest you could not explain to me 


Every year you change the doors of your establishment encrusted 
with signatures 


All those who have passed through 
Those 32 doors witnesses 
Living tongues of that damned canal you cherished so much 


This morning is the world’s first day 

Isthmus 

Whence one ean behold all at once all the stars of the sky and 
every plant 

The pre-excellence of equatorial mountains 
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A zone only of its kind 

There is still the steamer Amidon Paterson 

The initials in colour of the Atlantic-Pacific Tea-Trust 

The Los Angeles Limited which leaves at 10.02 and reaches its 
destination on the third day the only train’ in the world 
with a hairdressing car 

The Trunk the eclipses the baby prams 

To teach you to spell the A B C of life under the cane of the 
sirens about to sail 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


I have bread and cheese 
A clean collar 
Poetry begins today 


The milky way around the neck 

The two hemispheres upon the eyes 

Full speed ahead 

No more breakdowns 

lf I had time to save a little I’d take part in an air rally 

{ have a place reserved on the first train to travel under the 
English Channel 

I am the first solo pilot to cross the Atlantic 

900 millions 


Earth Earth Seas Oceans Skies 

IT am homesick 

I am all faces and I am afraid of mail boxes 
Cities are maws 

T no longer follow the routes 

The lines 

The cables 

The canals 

Or the suspension bridges! 
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Suns moons stars 

Apocalyptie worlds 

You all still have an important part to play 
A siphon sneezes 

The literary caneans continue 

Very low 

At the Rotonde 

As though at the bottom of a glass 


I am waiting 


I'd like to be the fifth wheel of the cart 
Storm 

Noon at two p.m, 

Nothing and everywhere 


(Paris and its ‘Suburbs: 

Saint-Cloud, Sevres, Montmorency, Courbevoie, Bougival, Rueil, 
Montrouge, Saint-Denis, Vincennes, Etampes, Melun, Saint-Mar- 
tin, Méréville, Barbizon, Forges-en-Bicre.) 


June 19138—June 1914 
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Irene Roussakis 


THE WINDING BROOK 


FURIOUSLY Thomas whipped the sweat-soaked flanks of the 
hazel mare until she broke into a wild gallop. The cart rattled 
dangerously over the bumpy road, leaving a whirling cloud of 
dust behind. Where the road branched off to the farm, the eart 
almost overturned as one of its rear wheels hit against the 
eorner stone. The hens peacefully pecking by the roadside fled 
eackling in all directions. 

In his wrath Thomas looked drunk, or like a madman, 
violet in his face, his eves bulging, his greving hair dishevelled 
by the wind. In front of the farm-house, he brought the horse 
to a sudden stop with a jerk on the reins. He jumped from the 
eart, leaving the horse to the care of the farm-hand. 

The sun still stood high in the June early evening sky. 

Adele, his wife, who had been on the lookout for him, stood 
on the threshold, holding three-year-old Stella by the hand. 

At the sight of the child, Thomas’ face lit up with a smile 
which was like the sudden breaking of the sun through thick 
and threatening clouds. He lifted Stella high above his head, 
then seated her gently on his shoulder. 

‘‘Guess what I have for you, Stella child.’’ 
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Stella laughed, shaking her blonde curls. 

“So you can’t guess?” 

He put the child on the ground and took out of his pocket 
a bag of eandy which he handed to her. 

“Say thank you!” her mother called from the doorway. 

Stella grabbed the bag of candy and ran off with it. With 
his eyes Thomas followed the little girl until she disappeared 
behind the house, the bag of candy clutched against her chest. 

He turned around, and hardly noticing his wife who was 
still standing in the doorway, he walked past her into the house. 
Adele followed him, closing the door behind her. Thomas 
tramped across the kitchen floor and dropped heavily on the 
bench. Waiting for his supper, he watched Adele ladle a big 
bow! of soup and place it before him on the table. They still 
had not exchanged a word. Fearfully, Adele sat on the edge 
of the bench opposite her husband, waiting for what was to 
come, her eyes on his frowning forehead and on the swelling 
veins of his bullish neck. 

They sat silently through the meal. Only when Thomas 
had finished eating did Adele venture to ask him : 

‘*Did you have any trouble?” 

“Sure, I did!’’ He gnashed his teeth. He beat his fist 
on the table, making the dishes clatter. ‘‘I warned that bastard 
for the last time. If he won’t keep his animals off my land, 
I’ll use the gun.” 

Adele grew pale. “My God!” Shuddering at her hus- 
band’s threat she pulled the kerchief tighter around her shoul- 
ders. Without uttering another word, she stood up to clear the 
table. 

“And Stella’s not going to play with that brood over there 
either.’’ Thomas pointed with his thick thumb over his shoulder 
in the direction of the neighbor’s farm. “Not my child—no. 
Do you understand me? I don’t want to repeat it.”’ 

Adele nodded, whispering a faint ‘‘yes’’ as she poured hot 
water from the kettle over the dishes in the tin basin. 

Suddenly, Thomas heard wild barking, then long-stretched 
howls like those of wolves who rove hungrily about on moonlit 
winter nights, then barking again, 
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Thomas jumped up from the bench to look out of the 
window. 

“Damn that dog! Ah—look there!’’ Adele came over to 
the window, wiping her hands on her apron. ‘‘He’s running 
straight across my clover field.”’ 

Pushing Adele aside, Thomas went out into the yard. The 
dog was running straight toward him. What business did that 
eur have on his farm? He bent down to pick up a stone as 
big as his fist, lifted his arm and threw the stone at the dog. He 
missed. Tail between his legs, the dog ran back to the brook 
which separated Thomas’ farm from his neighbor’s. 

What was the animal chasing there, perhaps a hare that 
had come to nibble his clover? The bushes were in the way 
and he could not see what the dog was doing down there. 

Thomas stepped back into the house to get the gun which 
was hanging behind the door on a hook. 

‘Thomas! Don’t take the gun!’’ Adele cried, trying to 
hola him back by his arm, 

With a quick movement he shook her off. “Leave me alone. 
I know what I’m doing.”’ 

Adele covered her face with her hands, then dropped her 
arms limply to her sides. Tears streamed down her face as 
Thomas walked out with the gun and slammed the door behind 
him. 

Thomas walked quickly across the yard toward the clover 
field. At the ridge he stopped to watch the dog. With its hind 
legs stemmed against the slope, the dog was trying to drag 
something up. Thomas could not see what it was. 

The sun was sinking behind the woods; slowly, it was get- 
tirig dark. 

After a while, the dog started to bark again, running up 
and down the slope. Thomas took aim... five...ten,... 
fifteen, he counted. He pulled the trigger. With a howl of 
pain the dog fled, dragging its hind parts as if broken in two. 
Then there was silence. 

Thomas shouldered the gun and rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction. Curious to know what the dog had wanted down 
in the brook, he walked along the fallow strip of land bordering 
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his clover-field until he eame to the edge of the winding brook. 
He stopped to look around. 

Below lay the body of a child face downward in the water, 
only its bare legs sticking out. He jumped down the slope to 
pull the child out of the shallow water, 

He turned the child over and gazed at Stella’s mud-covered 
face which was now almost unrecognizable. Her blonde hair 
was mingled with weeds as if green worms had grown out of 
her head, She must have slipped on the muddy slope and 
knocked her head on a stone. The candy, which had spilled 
out of the paper bag, lay scattered on the ridge. 

There was no time to lose. Stella’s little body was still 
warm—he had to bring her back to life. He put her body over 
his knee with her face downward so that all the water she had 
swallowed would run out. Then he threw his jacket on the 
ground to bed her on it. Thomas knelt in the grass, his big body 
bent over the child, searehing for a sign of life, Her thin arms 
were like stalks of reed in his large hands as he desperately 
tried to pump breath back into her. 

Night crept slowly over the land, shrouding the body of 
the child in darkness. Thomas rose to his feet. With his 
sleeve he wiped the sweat from his face. In his eyes was be- 
wilderment—he could still not grasp fully what had happened. 
He looked down until he could no longer discern Stella’s fea- 
tures but only her silhouette. 

With a deep moan, he bent down to lift Stella’s little body. 
On his outstretched arms he carried her home. 

In the yard, Adele, the farm-hand and the dairymaid, 
equipped with lanterns, were searching and calling for Stella. 

“There comes the master,” the farm-hand pointed out -to 
Adele. ‘‘Perhaps he’s seen Stella.’’ 

Adele ran up to Thomas, holding the lantern up so that it 
shone into Stella’s white face. 

“There she is!” Adele cried to the others. Then, looking 
again at the child, she shuddered. ‘‘Thomas! Thomas .. . 
tell me what’s happened.” 

The words died in her throat as she saw Thomas’ eyes lost 
somewhere in the distance, his mouth half opened. Staggering, 
she followed him into the house, 
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Thomas placed Stella’s little body on the kitchen table, 
then stepped back. The full light of the kerosene lamp above 
fell on the child’s distorted face. 

“My God!” Adele shrieked. “You’ve killed her, you 
brute!” She threw herself at Thomas, beating her fists against 
his chest. 

Thomas did not move. 

“Stella fell into the water,” he said very slowly. ‘‘When 
I pulled her out, it was too late.” 

Adele did not give credence to his assertion. She ran out 
into the yard, shouting so that everyone around could hear : 
“He’s killed her—he’s killed his own child.” 

She sank to the ground, hiding her face in her arms, her 
body shaking. 

Dumbfounded, the farm-hand stared at her, while the dairy- 
maid fled screaming. 

From that hour on the house fell into deep silence. The 
few words exchanged were spoken in subdued voices. What had 
to be done on the farm, Thomas did mechanically. 

After supper, when the day’s work was over, Thomas sat 
on the bench in front of the house to smoke his pipe. For three 
weeks now Adele had avoided him and arranged it so that she 
was never alone with him. Refusing to share the bed with 
him, she had put a cot in the kitchen. 

Thomas decided to try to talk to her once more; if she 
refused again, well, then he would have to make up his mind. 

Through the open kitchen window he could hear Adele 
going back and forth, busy doing her chores. He got up and 
went into the house. He stopped by the kitchen door and 
leaned against the frame. 

‘* Adele,’’ he said humbly, “I'd like to speak to you.’’ 

She started back as if she had to defend herself against 
him. 

‘‘What is it?’’ Her voice sounded like that of a stranger. 

He looked at her sadly. ‘‘ Nothing, really,’’ he said after 
awhile. “I just thought that we might...’ Then he turned 
away. What was the use? Adele hated him. As long as there 
had been Stella, the link between them, it had been different. 
Now Adele could not even respect him. 
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Thomas went into the bedroom, undressed and threw him- 
self on the bed. He turned about on the big bed. The full 
moon shone into his face, but it was not the moon that pre- 
vented him from sleeping. It was as if inside his head a moon 
was trying to burst forth. Hadn’t he heard Adele say of him, 
‘‘He’s moonstruck’’? ‘“‘You’ve killed her, you’ve killed her, you 
brute,’ echoed in his ears until he thought he would lose his 
mind. 

Had he really killed her? Not with the gun as Adele had 
believed and accused him in the first moment of shock. Stella, 
however, had died through his fault, through his ‘‘righteous- 
ness,’’ as he had ealled it, through his hardness. Because of 
this hardness of heart Adele shrank away from him. 

There was only one thing left to do—to go away. 

It was past midnight when Thomas got out of bed. Bare- 
footed, he went over to the window. For a while he looked out 
into the moonlit landscape. Before him lay his stables and 
barns, his fields and meadows. Years of labor and sweat were 
in them, he thought. Now, all of a sudden, all this meant no- 
thing to him. 

If he had had Adele’s faith everything would be different, 
in a way, even easier. “Pray,’’ she would say to him, but he 
eouldn’t. He couldn’t believe that there was a merciful, al- 
mighty God who would allow the innocent and weak to suffer 
and the strong to live and thrive. 


Why had Stella been the victim—why had she found that 
horrible death? To punish him? To rob Adele of her only 
enild? Never before had such thoughts crossed his mind. Now 
he was thinking and thinking, torturing his mind for an answer 
he could not find. 


He slipped into his working trousers which lay on the chair 
at the end of the bed, put on a coarse shirt and a jacket. Then 
he scribbled a note to Adele, telling her that he was going away. 
In his socks, with a pair of heavy boots in his hand, he tiptoed 
to the larder. Here he took a loaf of bread, a sack of barley, salt, 
an iron kitchen pot, a water mug, a knife and some matches. 
That was all he would need; he wanted nothing more to carry 
with him. 
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Quickly he went out of the house and crossed the yard, not 
once looking back. 

Now Adele was free; she would no longer have to endure 
looking at him, and suffering in his presence. If she wanted to, 
he thought, she could marry another man to help her with the 
work on the farm, 

Thomas walked across the fields and through the woods 
until he eame to an abandoned hayrick on the edge of the swamp. 

Already the day dawned. The cool morning air smelled 
of damp earth and pines; dew covered the grass. 

He inspected the half rotten logs of the hayrick. The roof 
was partly torn, but it would give him some shelter against 
rain, wind and cold until he had decided where to go. He 
scraped together some hay which lay scattered on the ground, 
and he threw himself down. Immediately, he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

The hayrick was now his home. Every morning at day- 
break he went into the woods to fill his mug with berries and 
gather mushrooms, sorrel and roots to add to the handful of 
barley with whien he cooked his soup. <A black hat flopped 
over his eyes, and with his clothes hanging loosely on his now 
thin body, he was hardly recognizable. 

One morning while on his daily round, he saw in the clear- 
ing of the woods a group of seven or eight children carrying 
baskets. Afraid to be seen, he hid behind a tree to watch them. 
He recognized the smallest among them, his former neighbor’s 
little girl, with whom he had forbidden Stella to play. She 
was a neat child of four or five with blonde braids tied with a 
red ribbon. Innocently, she came his way, swinging her empty 
basket, while the other children, squatted on the ground, were 
busy gathering wild strawberries, 

In a sudden urge, Thomas stepped forward. Stella! He 
stretched his hand out toward the little girl. 

Startled, the child stared at him with wide open eyes, then 
screaming at the top of her voice, she ran back to the other 
children. Alarmed, they jumped up from their berry gathering 
to surround the weeping child. One of the older girls took her 
in her arms and tried to soothe her. 
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“‘Has she been bitten by a snake?’’ Thomas heard one of 
the boys eall. 

Sobbing, the child pointed her finger in Thomas’ direction. 
When the children saw him standing there by the tree, they 
fled. 

Ah, the bugbear, and his look like the bite of a snake, 
Thomas thought bitterly. Slowly he went back to the hayrick, 
the empty mug dangling on his belt. 

It was hard for a man like Thomas, who had been drudging 
all his life, to sit around and do nothing. He slept now during 
the day, daring to leave the woods only when it got dark. The 
summer nights were clear enough for him to find his way 
around. 

He felt a longing to see the farm and the fields, how labor 
and harvesting were progressing, perhaps catch a glimpse of 
Adele. So one night he set out for the farm. Work was far 
behind on the fields. There was need for extra help. The corn 
was waiting to be reaped, its ripe spikes weighing down. 

Like a thief, Thomas roved around the farm-house, stop- 
ping under the window of the bedroom, where Adele was prob- 
ably fast asleep in the big bed. The house was as silent as if 
there was no living being inside. Even the animals in the 
stables were quiet, only the big bull stirred, and rattled his 
heavy chain. 

The barn door was ajar. Thomas slipped inside the barn. 
In the dark he searched for a scythe on the rack, then went back 
to the field. 

With full strokes he started reaping, working furiously. 
There was no hot summer sun to bother him—the cool midnight 
breeze gave him strength. The muscles in his arms were tense. 
He worked for two—what normally a man would do in a day, 
he accomplished in five or six hours without pausing a single 
moment to catch his breath. 

Before the sun had completely risen, he stopped working 
and returned the scythe to the barn. His empty stomach was 
growling like a famished wolf. He was wondering how he 
could appease his hunger. His own supply of barley was almost 
finished, and he couldn’t possibly get any food out of the farm 
pantry. That would be almost stealing. 
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He went into the stable and looked around. In a corner 
stood a pail with some cold potatoes for the pigs. The potatoes 
were overcooked. Dried earth covered the burst skins. He took 
one, wiped it clean, peeled it with his fingers, and ate it. 

A cow looked at him, mooing mournfully, with her tail 
chasing flies from her mud-covered flanks. Her udder was 
filled with milk ready to burst forth. Thomas took a stool and 
bucket and started to milk the cow. When he had about two 
or three quarts, he lifted the bucket to his lips and eagerly drank 
the fresh warm milk. 

The sun was now a crimson glare on the dusty pane of the 
small stable window. High time to leave. Thomas made sure 
that nobody was around, then he slipped behind the stables 
where close-growing lilac bushes cffered him cover. 

As soon as it got dark, Thomas went back to the fields to 
continue the harvesting he had started. Tirelessly, he reaped 
and raked and gathered the corn into sheaves. The harder he 
worked, the less he felt loneliness and oppression weigh on him. 
His only companions, the glittering stars in the sky, looked down 
on his efforts. 

One night, while sharpening the scythe, he let his eyes 
wander in a circle to measure the vastness of the field, and all 
of a sudden he stopped to look at a shadow slipping along the 
ridge. Who could it be? Had someone come out here to spy 
on him? Or was it perhaps Adele herself? He watched closely, 
but in the dark against the blackness of the woods, it was hard 
to distinguish who it was. He went on reaping with full even 
strokes, his eyes fixed on the silhouette until it disappeared. 

Before daybreak, he went back to the farm, as he now used 
to do every night to get his meal of cold potatoes which he 
washed down with fresh milk. Equipped with a lantern, he no 
longer had to tap in the dark; he had found the lantern rusted 
and bent lying in the barn. 

That night he found no potatoes; even the pail was gone. 
He searched in all corners but could find nothing. Ah, he 
began to understand . . . the shadow he had seen spying on him 
—even the pigsfeed was begrudged him. Had it been Adele? 
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He couldn’t believe it of her—no. There was no maliciousness 
in her; he knew her too well for that. Who then? He was 
sure that this had been done on purpose because whoever it may 
have been, had found out about his coming at night to eat. 

Tired and hungry, Thomas sank down on the milking stool, 
burying his head in his hands. For a while he sat there, gazing 
at his mud-covered boots. What should he do? It was getting 
late and he had to leave. Soon the sun would rise. As he got 
up from the stool, his glance fell on the sill on which was placed 
a brown bowl covered with a white cloth. 

He reached for the bowl. His heart began to beat, he could 
feel it pulsating in his throat as he found a real cooked meal, 
and behind the bowl a loaf of freshly baked bread. It must 
have been Adele who had put the food for him on the sill. He 
gulped down huge mouthfuls. No Christmas, no wedding dinner 
had ever tasted better to him. 

From that day on, Thomas found a good and plentiful meal 
waiting for him on the sill every night. 

For the first time in his life he began to think of Adele 
with some warmth and gratitude. Self-effaced as Adele had 
always been, he had taken her for granted, as a creature who 
had to obéy and respect him. All obedience and respect had 
been fear of him. 

For him only Stella had existed. The image of his child 
still haunted him day and night. As soon as he fell asleep, he 
awoke bathed in sweat. Stella had stood watching him, or she 
had brushed his forehead with her hand. He heard the sound 
of her voice, of her walk . . , nightmares. Would he never get 
rid of them? When he was awake he could only think of the 
way he had found Stella in the water, her pale face covered with 
mud, her driping hair mixed with ferns. 


As the nights grew longer and colder, and the autumn storms 
swept over the countryside, working in the fields was not as 
easy and pleasant as it had been on the mild summer nights. 
Now it was pitch dark, often raining, the soil drenched. Thomas 
had to use his lantern to see anything at all. Despite the dif- 
ficulties, he did not give up. Night by night, he hoed potatoes 
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and, if the weather allowed it, he made a fire to bake a few in 
the ashes. 

One night, as he crouched by the fire to warm his hands, 
a man armed with a gun stepped out of the dark, a huge, fierce- 
looking dog at his side. Thomas pulled his hat over his eyes 
so he would not be recognized. He could now see that it was 
his neighbor, with whom he had been on such bad terms. 

““What are you doing, making a fire on other people’s prop- 
erty?’ 

Thomas did not reply. 

“We don’t like tramps around here. You better get off 
this land.”’ 

Thomas did not move. 

‘‘Who are you to tell me to get out of here?” 

‘‘Somebody has to protect that poor woman’s property since 
that bastard of a husband left her.’’ 

“And you’ve decided to be her noble protector?’ Thomas 
asked. The blood mounted to his temples. He pulled his hat 
off and stepped right in front of his enemy who laughed mock- 
ingly while fingering his gun. 

“T suspected all the time that it was you. I just wanted to 
make sure.’’ 

The two men looked at each other. 

“I have always waited for this moment,’’ the neighbor 
hissed. 

“To do what? Shoot me?’’ 

‘‘You’re afraid?” 

Thomas looked at his hands as big as shovels. He felt the 
strength in them as his muscles tightened. If he wanted, he 
could kill him with his hands. But he was through with vio- 
lence; he had to do away with it now for good. 

“T’m not afraid of you, but I want no fight if I can help it. 
But I ean tell you one thing—my wife needs no protector. She 
still has me,’’ said Thomas pointing at himself. ‘‘For her I’m 
still her husband. Watch out, because I’ll protec! her from 
you.”’ 

His forehead was moist with perspiration despite the cool- 
ness of the night. He picked up the hoe to continue his work, 
ignoring the presence of his neighbor, 
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The other man looked at Thomas for a while, muttering: 
‘‘You’re damn jealous, sure. Why not admit it? Adele is a 
pretty woman—only you never noticed it before. 


As Thomas did not reply, the neighbor turned on his heel, 
whistled to his dog and walked off. Thomas, bending over his 
hoe, remained deep in thought. 

A few days later frost set in. From the leaden sky the 
first snow sank to the ground, covering it with a thin white 
layer. 

Thomas made a fire and boiled water to cook his soup. He 
warmed his hands by the flames. The hayrick was hardly a 
shelter any longer; yet, he still had not decided to go away. 
Where could a man who had lived all his life in the same place 
go? What would become of Adele? 

Toward evening it stopped snowing. Thomas plodded 
through the snow which lay in drifts by the side of the road. 
On the farm, nobody had shoveled the snow away ; it was partly 
trampled down in the yard. Thomas noticed the footprints of 
a heavy man’s boots leading to the back of the house. Had a 
man come to see Adele? If he wanted, he could walk right into 
the house and find out. For a while he stood pondering, his 
eyes fixed on the door. 

Then the door was opened from the inside. His back pressed 
flat against the wall of the stable, his hands gripping the logs 
for support, Thomas stared at the black silhouette of a man 
against the kitchen light. The neighbor! Behind him Adele. 

Adele and the neighbor crossed the yard. Where were they 
going? At a distance, Thomas followed them through the snow. 
They were walking in the direction of the neighbor’s farm. The 
snow under Thomas’ feet was burning like fire, the icy wind 
cut into his face like a glowing steel blade. The two slipped 
into the neighbor’s house and closed the door. Thomas stopped 
short, clenching his fists. Should he go and break the door 
down, take the law into his own hands? Adele was still his 
wife. Inside the house the neighbor’s child was erying. 

Would Adele stay there all night, then sneak back home 
at day-break? Patiently, Thomas waited. 
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About an hour later Adele came out, her narrow shoulders 
tightly wrapped in her shawl. 

“Thank you again,’’ said the neighbor in his husky voice. 
His broadness filled the door frame, 

“T'll be back in the morning to see how things are,’’ Adele 
said. 

What? Back in the morning to cook his breakfast, eh? 
So that’s how things stood between the two, Thomas thought 
grimly. 

A short good night, not even a handshake, and Adele was 
already hurrying home. Straddle-legged, the neighbor stood 
in the door-way looking after her as she disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Thomas set out at a brisk pace to catch up with Adele. 
He had to find out the truth. 

When Thomas was close enough, he called: ‘‘ Adele, wait, 
I must speak to you.”’ 

Startled, she turned around. 

‘Thomas, you? What do you want of me?’’ 

He caught her by the wrist to prevent her from running 
away. 

“Don’t be afraid, Adele. I won't harm you—only, tell 
mei." 

“Let me go... Oh, God, help!’’ She screamed, unable to 
free her arm from his grip which lay like an iron clamp around 
her wrist. 

So it’s true that you and that man... ’”’ But before 
Thomas could finish his question he was seized from behind 
by the shoulders and thrown violently to the ground. Pointing 
his gun at Thomas’ chest, the neighbor stood over him. 

‘“‘Tf you don’t leave Adele alone, the next time you won’t 
escape alive.’’ 

‘*Please,’’ Adele begged, ‘‘let him go.’’ 

The neighbor seemed to take pleasure in seeing Thomas 
lying defeated at his feet. Despite the risk of being shot, 
Thomas jumped up, ready to throw himself against the neigh- 
bor. Adele pushed herself between them. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake—don’t. Hasn’t enough wrong been 
done?’’ 
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Thomas was the first to step back. 

The neighbor spat on the snow and wiped his mouth with 
his sleeve. “All right then. But I don’t want to see you on 
my land again. He gestured with the gun. Then he turned 
toward Adele. ‘‘I shouldn’t have let you go alone in the night. 
Come now.”’ 

The two walked off as if they were husband and wife. 

Deeply humiliated, Thomas walked in the opposite direc- 
tion toward the brook that separated the two farms. 

Not more than ten minutes had passed when Thomas heard 
the neighbor whistle for his dog and shout some command. He 
cast a quick glance over his shoulder and saw the dog tracking 
him through the snow. But Thomas was not a man to be 
frightened by a dog. 

Before he realized what was happening, sharp teeth dug 
deeply into his left calf. Piercing pain ran up his thigh. He 
turned quickly and seized the dog by its thick neck. The beast 
had the strength of a lion and Thomas had to concentrate all 
his energy on keeping the dog’s teeth away from his body. 

The dog weakened for a moment, and Thomas, using all 
his strength, threw it into a snow drift. The dog struggled to 
its feet, shook its fur, and prepared to spring back at Thomas. 
But a shriil whistle from its master stopped the dog from at- 
tacking again. 

Only a few feet separated Thomas from the brook. He let 
himself slide down the steep slope. Snow covered the frozen 
brook. Thomas could feel the ice cracking like a window-pane 
under his feet. Before he reached the other side, he broke 
through the ice and sank knee-deep into the freezing water. On 
the ridge, the neighbor’s silhouette flanked by’ that of the dog 
stood out against the whiteness of the snow. 

Thomas wanted no further trouble. He climbed the slope 
on the other side of the brook; icy water was dripping from his 
legs. A moment later the legs of his trousers were frozen stiff 
as cardboard. 

The farm lay in darkness. In the stable his supper was on 
the sill just as it was every night. He was not hungry. There 
was a burning pain in his leg. He had lost blood. He sat down 
to examine his leg by the light of the lantern. The leg was 
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badly swollen, purplish blue, hot to the touch. Since he had 
nothing to disinfect the wound, he bent over to suck it. He 
spat the blood on the floor. In a corner lay a piece of dirty 
linen, and he had nothing better with which to bandage his leg. 

A few hours sleep would do him good. He climbed up the 
ladder to the loft above the stable. He laid down in the far 
corner, burying himself under the straw to keep warm. His 
teeth chattered. 

Soon he fell into a restless sleep. His dreams were night- 
mares: the straw around him stood in flames . . . in the hatch- 
way, the neighbor’s grinning face, Adele in his arms .. . he 
awoke with a fever. 

It was daylight, but he had no notion of time. For hours 
he dozed, restlessly turning about. The food he had taken up 
to the loft lay by his side, untouched. 

He fell asleep again. When he opened his eyes, Adele was 
leaning over him, her breath touching his cheek. It took 
Thomas some time to realize that it was really she. He won- 
dered if the dream about Adele and the neighbor had not been 
a dream at all. His lids heavy as lead, he closed his eyes again. 

“Thomas,” Adele whispered, her voice soft and worried. 
‘‘Thomas, are you hurt?”’ 

With great effort he opened his eyes to look into Adele’s 
face, which was pale and anxious as if she were sick herself. 
Her lines were sharp and drawn, her blue eyes sunken. He 
turned his head away slowly. 

‘Leave me alone,’’ he begged. 

“How can I?” 

He moaned. 

“Thomas, tell me, did you hurt yourself badly when . . 
you fell?”’ 

Thomas did not reply. 

Adele touched his forehead with her fingertips. ‘You have 
a fever! I’ll call the doctor.’’ 

‘‘No! No doctor for me. I'll be all right. All I need is 
a little rest.’’ 

“T’ll get you a clean shirt and a blanket and something to 
eat.’? There was concern in her voice. 
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When Adele had gone, Thomas pulled himself up to look at 
the wound. The bandage stuck to his leg. With a jerk, he 
tore it off. Blood and pus started oozing, slowly trickling down 
his leg. He tore off a strip of his shirt for a fresh bandage. 
He hid the blood-stained cloth under the straw. He did not 
want Adele to know. 

Soon, Adele returned. She wanted to help him into the 
clean shirt but Thomas refused. She stood watching as he 
struggled into the freshly laundered shirt. 

‘I couldn’t sleep for three nights,’ Adele said. “I heard 
moaning and searched everywhere but couldn’t find where it 
eame from. It didn’t leave me in peace until I realized that it 
came from the loft. My God, if I had known that it was you 

2? 

Under Adele’s care Thomas slowly got better. The leg was 
no longer swollen, the wound seemed to heal. The fever had 
gone. He concealed his grief from Adele as carefully as he had 
hidden his bandaged leg. Questions burned on his tongue but 
he asked her nothing. 

Strength slowly returned to his big slackened body. He 
could no longer depend upon Adele’s charity. One night Adele 
tarried after evening milking, and he had heard the neighbor’s 
voice in the yard. 

Now the time had come. Still shaky, Thomas climbed down 
from the loft and walked away toward the woods, leaving behind 
him the farm with its joys and sorrows, its sweat, tears and 
labor. 
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EPITHALAMION 


for Robert and Joan Levine 


Instantly, quietly, with no remembering, 

on that gold afternoon of a green year, 
pavilion pitched beneath live trees, 

at the same angle of time you came near, 
stepping slowly with tentative ease 

the figures of your dance around the world. 
That dance, begun in firmness and in fire, 
enraged now at mere paradigms of love 
dissembled stillness, while its tune was hurled 
out to forever by the hidden choir 

of the esters of the wine you drank forever of, 
quietly, eapably, with no returning. 
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Here we were caught up, and here we saw 

the sacrament of being, birth by birth, 

ripen through the laughter in the formal yard 

where our great Eve raped goodness from the earth. 
The garden filled with phantoms puzzling hard 

to love each other who each loved you. 

And the eagle of yourselves flew from, the hand, 
rising continually in external flight, f 
immaculately tender, seeking nest where few 
rocks topple in your new-fallen land 

before the darkness of ascetic night 
swallowed the fictions of both of you. 
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Now I sing loud fruit of the law 
of memory which entitles me, 
alien of perpetual crackling frost, 

to warm myself at the husband’s history, 
at the beauty of his wife. Had I been lost 
dull centuries of ill-humored blood 

I now could find my lodestone in my palm 
attracted by the center of your love, 

so strong are sky and birds in flood 

of endless motion towards your calm, 

shore after shore eroded, above 

the emptiness of uncommitted sea. 


And how could I, in a far corner 

drinking old champagne, so much forget 
my other passion (rose after rose 

flung past me), that had I met 

my own image walking in those rows 

of rock and jonquil, I would have gone 
out of my flesh to shun that hawking bore 
prating of thistle pains and old, dead words, 
have passed beside myself to be alone 
where all the roses sprang to your 

own consecrated flesh, while bird’s 

white plumage ruffled at your throat. 


Then in the crow-dark trees God sang you 
welcome to the mystery of flesh; 

O learned darlings, take your delight 

in making vision and substance mesh 

until your world is ordered right, 

and jn the spring of each moment embrace 
the necessary piety of that wine 

you shared with heaven on a summer day. 
Love lightly in your wood of grace, 

prune the veins of your bodies to vine: 
Fruit of your substance, hang long, hang gay. 
This is your divinity. 
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— Excerpts in Translation — 


MANY years ago, when the city in which this story begins was 
still the only city in a large forest, a drummer passed through 
the streets, crying, “We are beginning a new life, we are going 
to another land.’’ 

In the center of this city stood a cathedral, and around the 
cathedral was a marketplace. Arranged in rows around the 
marketplace were the palaces of the rich, and these palaces were 
made of stone and had iron doors. Behind the palaces of the 
rich lay the houses of the peasants, and their houses were made 
of wood. Behind the peasants’ houses were the hovels of the 
poor, and they were built of straw. And a solid wall was built 
around all of this to praise God and ward off enemies. 

Around the city wall lay the fields. Some of the people 
who lived there had good black earth on their land, and others 
had only sand and stones. Some people would have been happy 
with a piece of bread every day. Others could not be happy, 
though they slept in silver beds, for the emperor slept in a gold 
one. 
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But above the cathedral, the houses, the city wall, and the 
fields was the sky. This was the common roof, and it made 
them all one family. They worked and prayed and enjoyed 
the sun during the day and the stars at night. | Some dreamed, 
others worried about their money, and all were buried in the 
same earth. But after that, they knew, another life began, 
and that lasted much longer. In that life, it was not important 
whether one came from the stone palaces or the huts of straw. 

In short, their highest virtue was patience, their greatest 
sin, envy. Even the poorest raised no protest against the nature 
of the world, but said only, ‘‘It is as it is. It must be so.” 

There came a day, however, when a hunchback went through 
the streets, beating a drum and crying, ‘‘We are beginning a 
new life, we are going to another land.’’ This was in the morn- 
ing, before the sun stood over the woods, 

The citizens gathered and discussed the situation, agreeing, 
‘There have always been rich and poor, and this solid wall has 
always been around them, and the sky and God have always been 
above them. So it was always, no one ean change it. Whoever 
sows the seeds of discord in our city should be thrown in jail.” 
They decided to throw the drummer into jail, but they could 
not find him. Everyone had heard his voice, many had even 
seen him, but no one could remember his face. Some said that 
he had no face. 

In the evening they found an old man with a drum near 
the great wall. ‘It wasn’t I,’’ said the old man, “I want no 
other land.’’ But they ignored what he said and put him in 
jail, although it had not been his voice which had awakened the 
citizens. 

The next morning, drumming was again heard in the 
streets. This time it was the old man and his jailer who were 
drumming and crying, “We are beginning a new life, we are 
going to another land.’’ But it was not the voice that had been 
heard the day before. 

The city council decided that the old man and his jailer 
should be chained and thrown into jail. Six guards with helmets 
and spears stood watch outside the prison gates and let no one 
in or out. 

But when day came, the eight of them were marching 
through the streets, drumming. Fear gripped the hearts of the 
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rich, and hope welled up in the hearts of the poor as the drum- 
mers cried out, ‘‘We are beginning a new life, we are going to 
another land.” 

The city council had the eight drummers chained together 
and thrown into a deep dungeon. Forty knights, armed with 
sabers, guarded the prison, and the town crier went through the 
streets announcing that anyone who came within one hundred 
paces of the prisoners would have his head cut off, 

Once more thinking that everything was over, the people 
donned their nighteaps and went to bed. 

Next morning, however, they drummed again; the old man, 
the jailer, the six original prison guards and the forty addi- 
tional knights, plus one of the city councilmen. On every 
eorner people gathered and whispered. ‘The new age,” mur- 
mured a few fearfully. Others said, ‘‘It is tthe plague, God 
protect us.’’ Most thought that a curse lay over the city, and 
the majority considered calmness and sanity the best policy. 
They overpowered the drummers, tied their hands, and brought 
them to the cathedral. There, after the bishop had splashed 
them with holy water, they would all sing a Mass, pray to God 
to protect the city from the plague and insanity, and throw gold 
for the heathen children into the poor-box, 

But it was already too late. When they got to the cathe- 
dral, they saw new drummers going through the streets. Drum- 
mers were everywhere; in the fields, on the roofs, and on the 
city wall. They came out of the straw huts and out of the 
palaces. In every house the cry was heard, “‘We are beginning 
a new life, we are going to another land.” 

One fellow rammed his head against the wall and screamed, 
“T don’t want to, I don’t want to! I want to stay here! Stop 
that drumming!’’ The people watched him as he ran through 
the eity gates and disappeared into the woods. He never re- 
turned. 

The wife of the richest merchant in the city, whose body 
was tended and bathed every day by twelve maids, ordered her 
servants to bolt all the doors and windows as the drummers 
went by. “I’ll whip anyone who beats a drum in my house,” 
she cried. All of a sudden she raised her hands in front of her 
face, and the maids watched their mistress’ arms begin to drum. 
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She threw all of her precious jewels into the street, left the 
house, and joined the parade. 

One man, who had never possessed more than the pack of 
straw on which he stretched himself at night, burned the straw 
and ran out into the fields. As he drummed, he cried, ‘‘The 
world is mine, everything is mine!’’ 

Eventually the entire city was drumming. 

The Sunday before Easter, the drummers gathered in front 
of the cathedral. It was decided that each should supply himself 
with a log of solid wood three ells long with four holes in it. 
Every man was to carry a handful of grain in a sack, every 
tenth man was to bring a plow, and every carpenter was to bring 
an axe. 

During the next week, each gave away everything he owned, 
except one cheap apron. They said goodbye to those who did 
not wish to leave, and early Easter Sunday morning they stood 
onee more in the marketplace in front of the cathedral. Every 
man had a log three ells long with four holes in it and a handful 
of grain in a sack, every tenth man had a plow, and every car- 
penter an axe. They asked the sexton to sound the bell for the 
last time, and they listened. 

They opened the great gate and went out to begin a new 
life. 

In the city, the sound of the drummers in the woods was 
heard for a long time. Slowly and wearily life crept again 
within the walls, and the Lord let the same sun shine over those 
who left and over those who remained. Meanwhile the drummers 
wandered along the road with their logs, drumming, singing, 
and speaking of a better life. 


It was not long before the news spread that men were 
going off to begin a new life. Out of every valley new hosts of 
drummers came to join the great procession, 
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At the next city, soldiers stood on the walls. ‘‘We have 
waited for you for a long time!” They cried with scornful 
laughter. ‘‘What do you want from us?’’ 

“They say that provisions and a good word for the journey 
should be given to travellers.’’ 

The men on the battlements held their bellies with laughter 
and growled, ‘‘ The saying applies to travellers, but not to fools.” 

Suddenly a trumpet blared and a thousand arms hurled 
spears into the multitude before the walls. The drummers re- 
treated, held council, and then called to the men on the walls, 
“Lovers of war, it is not customary to kill those who come peace- 
ably and ask for provisions for their journey. But you cannot 
stand in our way. Tell everyone that we did not repay an eye 
for an eye.’’ 

‘Take along what is yours,’ jeered the defenders from be- 
hind their battlements, ‘‘take your dead!” 

But when the drummers bent over their fallen comrades, 
the trumpet again blared. For the second time spears fell from 
the walls, and those who had come to bury the dead, now them- 
selves lay dead in the sand. 

At this point, the drummers decided to destroy the city. 
Joining their logs, they formed one mighty beam, stronger than 
an oak tree and four times as long. With it they battered the 
gates until they fell to pieces. Entering the city, they slew the 
soldiers and set fire to the houses. 

Then they set out on their way, and those citizens of the 
conquered city who were still alive took up drums and followed 
the procession. 

Further and further they travelled, always towards the 
place where the sky touches the earth and the sun sets. When 
they came to a river, they joined their logs to form a bridge, and 
broke their bridges after them. 

After a while the roads became too narrow to hold them. 
The procession streamed over the open fields like an endless 
army. If a man stood on the loftiest tower of the tallest cathe- 
dral in the land, he could not have seen the rear of the army. 
Far into the country the drumming could be heard like a dis- 
tant thundering sea. And at night, the sky was red with their 
fires. 
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Once a king gathered an army of horsemen and placed 
himself in their way. 

‘‘Turn around and go back to your cities,’’ he called to 
the drummers, “we are four thousand strong!’’ 

“We are innumerable,’ answered the drummers, “make 
way'!”’ 

‘‘This land is mine. I am its king, in the name of God 
and the emperor.’’ 

‘The land is yours,”’ answered the drummers, ‘‘but the way 
is ours.’’ 

“Behind you the fields are bare, and the earth has become 
too hard for the plow.”’ 

“The rain will loosen the earth. After one summer the 
grain will grow over our path, as though we had never gone 
through your country.” 

Meanwhile, the vanguard of the streaming procession ap- 
proached the king’s army. 

‘‘Turn around,” eried the king for the last time. Then 
he drew his sword, and four thousand knights gave spur to their 
horses. 

Under their lances the drummers fell in droves. For a 
while it looked as though the king’s army could stop the on- 
rushing drummers, But, for every drummer who fell under the 
lances of the king’s knights, ten new drummers pressed to the 
fore. 

Towards the evening the strength of the iron knights 
flagged, and there came an hour when they had to choose death 
or the drum. 

Now the procession of drummers streamed unhindered over 
the land, rolling over the mountains and filling the valleys. 
Everywhere they came people stood by the gates with drums, 
calling, ‘‘ Welcome, brothers.’’ Others packed their goods and 
seattered north and south as though the plague were behind 
them. 

But no matter where the drummers went, they could not 
find a land that belonged to no one. 

When a year had gone by, the procession came to a halt. 
‘‘What is holding us up?” they called from the rear. “Knock 
it aside.’’ 
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Those in front called back, “The sea, brothers, the sea is 
holding us up. The land has come to an end. The sea begins 
here.”’ 

They did not know what to make of this. ‘“Didn’t we set 
out to find a new land?’’ they said to one another, ‘‘of what use 
is the sea to us?”’ 

The fishermen who lived on the shore suggested, “It is said 
that the sea has an end, and a distant, free land lies beyond it.’’ 

The drummers considered this advice for a moment. Then 
they took their logs off their shoulders and built a ship that 
became as large as a city, and even larger. The masts were 
taller than a cathedral. When it was finished, they dipped into 
the water with hundreds of thousands of oars, and rowed out 
into the sea. 

The land sank into the distance, and there was only the 
sky and the waves. 

It was decided that the drummers would divide the day 
into three equal parts; one for rowing, one for drumming, and 
one for fishing. In this way, the rowers would never tire, the 
drumming would never be stilled, and no one would suffer from 
hunger. 


As they sailed, the sun became larger, the sea became blue, 
and the air became so warm that there was no need for cloth- 
ing. They joyfully laughed and danced, and one day land 
appeared before the ship. 

For many days they wandered over stone mountains, and 
the rock was so hot that the soles of their shoes were burned. 
Then they came to a valley that was as flat as a table, and so 
broad that they strained their eyes painfully to see its end; 
and there were no trees. 

The drummers cried, ‘‘Come, brothers, this is free country. 
No one has ever planted a tree here, Let us build huts and sow 
grain !’’ 
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They assembled their logs into huts, and sowed their grain 
in the sand. “It is warm here, brothers,’ they said to one an- 
other, ‘‘if only the rain comes, everything will become green.’’ 

Again they sat down and huddled under their roofs, wait- 
ing for rain. But no rain came. And thirst joined hunger. 

Someone said, “Brothers, let us dig a channel in the stone 
to lead the water from the sea into the fields.’”? And they dug 
a channel in the stone, and with a thousand oars they led a 
river from the sea up over the mountains. But when the water 
entered the valley, it disappeared into the sand without even 
wetting the dust. 

Then they sat down and grieved. 

One of them stood up and said, “Let us go up the moun- 
tains, brothers, and drive the clouds over the valley. Where 
there are clouds, there is rain.’’ 

Immediately, some of them split their logs and wove giant 
fans out of the splinters. Then they climbed up the mountains 
and stroked at the clouds. The clouds, however, flew out to 
sea as was their wont, without deviating from their path by one 
inch. 

The drummers were disheartened. The next day they took 
their grain out of the sand, put their logs on their shoulders, 
and went on. But many remained lying in the sand, no longer 
drumming. 


The hills became smaller and smaller in the distance behind 
them, until they were only as big as the heads of pins. In front 
of them the land began to grow green. As far as they could 
see, the land was a single broad meadow. First, they lay down 
and ate the grass. Then they started to plow the land, sow 
grain and build homes. 

Rain came, the grain grew, becoming as high as a man, and 
when the time came, they cut the stalks and filled the huts up 
to the roofs with heavy, yellow ears of corn. Now they all sat 
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in the sun, fat and satisfied, hands folded on their bellies. It 
was so still that the world seemed to have died; the sky pressed 
on their shoulders. 

A few said, “Brothers, we have sowed and we have har- 
vested. No one is hungry and no one is cold. Enjoy life, dance 
and rejoice!’’ 

No one, however, rejoiced. No one felt like moving a finger. 
The days moved over the fields stubbornly and sluggishly, with- 
out end. At night, the sleepless drummers felt as though fat 
black hens were sitting on their chests. They scarcely dared to 
breathe, and the nights seemed more endless than the days. 

Once, one of them cried out in a dream, “No flowers grow 
here!”’ 

The others raised their heads and listened. One of them 
suddenly jumped onto a roof and shouted, ‘‘ Brothers, no birds 
sing here.’’ 

Some hurried over to quiet him. But they had already be- 
gun to beat the drums in the fields. Everywhere, life flowed 
into lame limbs. They tore up their huts, filled their sacks with 
grain, and even before the day broke they took their logs on 
their shoulders and left the land in which no bird ever sang. 

Onee more the drummers had to climb over a high moun- 
tain. They groaned and moaned under the burden of their 
logs. When they stood on the peak, however, they saw in the 
valley before them a new land. It was so beautiful that they 
took off their caps and held their breaths. They saw woods and 
hills and rivers, and clouds in the sky. Fruits hung on every 
tree. Colored birds chirped in the branches. Many thousands 
of fish glittered in the rivers. Flowers blossomed everywhere. 
‘*See, brothers,’’ they said softly, ‘‘paradise.’’ 

Then they climbed down, joined hands and danced. 

The next day, when they began to plow, they saw that gold 
lay in the earth. Rejoicing, they called to each other, ‘‘Bro- 
thers, who has ever had such good luck? We are rich, each of 
us isaking!’’ Day and night they dug and they shovelled, they 
seratched and they pawed. They permitted themselves no rest, 
and they never tired. When each had more gold than he could 
earry, they drilled and searched still further. 

It wasn’t long before there were no flowers in the land. 
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The birds flew off and the fish swam away into the sea. 

But each of the drummers had a gold crown on his head. 
They all had golden plates with golden spoons, and they slept 
under golden roofs. Every Sunday they: strutted like roosters 
on the barren hills, and Sunday was seven days a week. 

Because everyone wanted to be king, and no one wanted to 
be servant, no one could be found to plow the earth and sow 
the grain. A great famine came over the land, and a handful 
of gold bought a single grain of corn. Yet they buried their 
dead in golden graves. 

One morning, one of them threw his gold into the river, 
beat his drum and cried, ‘“‘Up, brothers, this is no longer para- 
dise! A life in rags is better than death in golden graves.” 

By the time the sun stood directly over the woods, there 
were drumbeats everywhere in the land. Again, in all the val- 
leys they eried, ‘‘We are beginning a new life, we are going 
to another land.” 

Before nightfall, everyone had a log on his shoulder, and 
was moving towards the sea. It was not necessary now, however, 
to climb to the top of a tower to see the end of the procession. 


The drummers again turned their ship out to sea and moved 
on. After seven weeks had passed, they came to a new land 
and went ashore. They saw fields and trees, and houses stood 
near the roads. But no one lived in the houses. Far and wide, 
there was no human being to be seen. ‘‘Come,’’ the drummers 
said to one another, “where there are no people, the ruler has 
lost his rights.” And they broke open the doors. 

The people had fled before the drummers, and had taken 
along everything they could load onto wagons. But they had 
forgotten many things. Bread still lay in the oven, an occa- 
sional cow or pig had remained in its stall, and the crops stood 
ripe in the fields. 
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The drummers made fires in the hearths, cooked and roasted 
until their bellies were full. No one put out the fires when 
they journeyed on, however, and no one closed the doors. The 
wind blew into the empty huts and swept the sparks from the 
hearths, and everywhere the drummers went, the land behind 
them went up in flames. Far into the distance their path could 
be traced. 

On the thirtieth day, as they stood on a hill, an army came 
towards them out of the valley. A duke rode in the vanguard. 
Some of the drummers immediately ran into the valley and 
called to the duke, “Stop! We are not soldiers. We come in 
peace. We are beginning a new life, we are going to another 
land.” 

The duke was silent. 

One of the soldiers pointed with his spear at the burning 
land. 

“None of us has set fire to a house,” called the drummers. 
“The wind enters the empty houses.” 

There was no reply. The soldiers lowered their visors and 
readied their lances. They came up the hill like an irresistible 
sea of iron. 

The drummers flocked together and sought for a plan. 
“Brothers,” some said, “isn’t it better to return to the sea, and 
build another ship? The men coming up the hill outnumber us. 
They have iron weapons.’’ 

But others cried, ‘‘Brothers, have we ever retreated, even 
one step, since we began seeking a new land? This is our way, 
brothers,’’ they called, and pointed over the duke’s army into 
the distance. 

Suddenly, one man, who was as strong as a bear, sprang to 
the front. Turning around, he cried out so loudly that it could 
be heard as far as the valley, “Come on, brothers, if we can’t 
have peace, we shall have war!’’ 

Beating their drums, they all ran towards the enemy, and 
the soldiers held their breath. It was as though the earth would 
burst. Then the armies dashed upon one another, 

The drummers beat upon the iron helmets with their logs, 
fighting like lions without retreating a step. 

But the soldiers also fought like lions, and their number 
was twice that of the host of drummers. 
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When night came, the battle was at an end. The duke’s 
trumpeters blew the call of victory. Those of the drummers 
who were still alive fled into the woods. 

For a long time they wandered aimlessly. Then their drums 
led them together. When they saw they were now only a smal] 
group, they dropped their weapons and lost their courage. How- 
ever, one man again happened to appear, who could say, “Bro- 
thers, will it not be easier to find a new life now that we are 
not such a great multitude, but only a small band?’’ They put 
their logs on their shoulders and pushed on. Hereafter they 
avoided open country, though the colliers in the wood heard 
their drums from morning until late at night. 


Winter came, and the frost clung to their bodies, and their 
band became even smaller. Their backs were bent, their arms 
were weary, and they were very tired. Above them was the 
sky, their drums were at their sides, and before them was the 
road into the distance. That was all they knew, they had for- 
gotten everything that lay behind them. 

They had also forgotten that the world is round. 

Spring came once more. The ice melted into the earth, 
and the sun warmed their numb limbs. 

And then one day, the forest became brighter, and they 
reached a wonderful city. A cathedral stood in its center, 
shining with gold and silver. Precious jewels sparkled on the 
surrounding roofs, and even on the city walls thousands of 
brilliant pearls glistened. 

They said to each other, ‘‘Look, brothers, now we are tired, 
but fortune has once again given light to us. Let us remain 
here, and begin a new life.” 

Guards with iron lances stood before the city gates, 

“What is the name of this city?’’ asked the drummers. 
“May we enter?’’ 

‘‘Merchants and farmers may enter, but not drummers in 
rags.” 

“We are not dangerous,’ said the drummers, 

“What are you, then, and where do you come from?”’ 
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‘““We don’t know who we are, and we have forgotten where 
we came from, but we have been everywhere,’ the drummers 
said. 

‘And what do you want in our city,’’ asked the watchman. 

“We are beginning a new life. We are not many.”’ 

‘*There is no place here,’’ said the guards. “ Ail the fields 
are sown, and all the houses are inhabited.” 

“Give us a hut of straw, that is enough of a house for us,”’ 
said the drummers. 

‘There are no huts of straw in this city,’’ said the guards. 
“Earlier many were born in straw huts, but now there is room 
for everyone in stone houses.” 

‘“‘The city is rich. Everything glitters in gold and silver!” 

“The sun brings the gold and silver,’’ answered the guards. 
‘Tt comes every day. In the evening the stones become gray.” 
Then they said, “Go where you please, go back where you came 
from. There is no place for you here.” 

The drummers retreated for the first time. 

The guards struck their thighs and laughed. ‘‘There is a 
legend in the city, said one of them, “that many years ago 
people went out the front gate to begin a new life, carrying 
logs and drums, exactly like these, it is said. Ha, ha, ha, ha.’’ 

One of the guards called to the retreating drummers, “‘ Hey, 
I know a land where you can begin a new life. Here,” he 
jeered, and pointed to the fields, “and there,” he said, and 
pointed to the wood, ‘‘and there and there and everywhere! 
There is land everywhere to begin a new life.’’ 

They stood leaning on their lances and laughing, as though 
they had never been so merry in their lives, and no one noticed 
that they did not feel happy. 

The drummers went over the hills and were never seen 
again. The youngest of the guards watched their path for a 
long time and brooded. 

Next morning, he took a drum, went through the streets 
and eried, ‘““We are beginning a new life, we are going to an- 
other land!” 


—Translated by Robert Levine. 
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Arthur Gregor 


NOTES ON DEPARTURE 


Setting out to return to that high realm of existence 
which the expressions of authorities 

and the memory of your own experience tell you exists 
but from where you have somehow departed, 

you must bear in mind that you did not leave it, 
that though you might have turned from where 

you had with all your being been, 

it was there all along in its usual habit, 

like mountains to which also in height it can be 
likened, flourishing in accordance with its nature, 
indifferent in its manner whether you or anyone else 
turned from it, whether a view of it 

be overeast, the heavens dissolve 

above its slopes, or any shading go. 


Be sure of it: it is there. The experts 

have more than vouched for it. Not a will 

to harm it, no mind to obscure it, 

however hopelessly illusory 

be the general trend of thought. 

Nor ean security be ascribed to it. 

How ean any scheming reach it 

when even the most opposed of human examples 
are sustained and fulfilled in its shadow? 

And yet, for the turning from it, 

for that there is no accounting: 
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how it happens that one morning 

you find yourself drifting from your realm, 

find yourself out on a bay, 

find you cannot distinguish the line that breaks 
sky from water, water from fog, 

find within yourself the first full anguish, 

and later, much later, 

having left crossing and conscious sorrow behind you, 
wonder at the expertness, the seeming ease 

with which you handle the ways 

of an alien people, the subtleties of 

the habits of communication, so foreign 

to those who still inhabit the regions 

from where, long ago, you have come. 


Setting out to return to that realm of existence, 

pay no attention to those who will tell you: 

“Tt does not exist, the region you long for. 

There is no such height where men live as they must 
with perfect indifference to the rewards of toil.’’ 
About to leave the place essential as the point 

from where you must make your return, 

pay no attention to those who will say: 

‘‘There is no meaning but in what 

you can have immediate, sensory proof for. 

Nothing is higher, all is the same.’ 

Let them go on talking. It is not conviction 

drives them. They too were there 

where you are going, but you have somehow remembered. 


Though it be by now very distant— 

is memory of it not a clear indication 
how distant are all from that countenance of 
lofty demeanor, from slopes ascending 

where even the heavens have ended— 

though being there may now seem 

exceedingly vague, remember: it’s where 

you are going; it’s where you have turned from; 
it’s been there in spite of the long way. 
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GEORGE Huber and Walter Sloan have been law partners for 
twenty years. George, a rich dilettante, has been interested in 
everything but the law. Now George has entered a new phase, 
claiming that he has had a religious experience which forces 
him to end the partnership. Walt is surprised to discover that 
he is not at all pleased. 


George’s wife Isobel is also disconcerted by her husband’s new 
enthusiasm. She comes to see Walt at his apartment, begging 
him to persuade George to return to the law. Walt has never 
cared much for Isobel, but her vistt gives him a new view of 
her. Isobel tells Walt that George’s experience has been in- 
spired by a Countess von Emsdorf, an odd little devotee of 
the Absolute, who lives near the Hubers on Long Island. Walt 
meets the Countess and finds her an extraordinarily resourceful 
enemy. The Absolute she expounds gives meaning to life, and 
Walt, against his will, is captivated by the hope of escaping 
his feelings of futility. 

But soon his skepticism returns. His lonely life is made even 
lonelier when he learns that his mistress Emily, whom he had 
treated shabbily, is engaged to be married. Walt had always 
regarded Emily’s prospects as hopeless, Emily invites him to 
cocktails with her fiancé....After Walt leaves them, he meets the 
Countess, who takes him off to an art show. 
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There they find Isobel, behaving like a courtesan. George 
appears, and he and Isobel begin to argue. Isobel breaks away 
and begs George to take her to dinner. Walt does so, but re- 
jects her advances. He learns with horror that George and 
Isobel, at George’s instigation, have decided to abandon their 
marriage in everything but name. Each is to have complete 
freedom. Isobel now wants to live up fully to the agreement, 
but Walt leaves her at the home of a friend. 

Tn a few days, George returns to the office, and cannot be con- 
vinced that nothing happened between his wife and Walt. But 
he insists it doesn’t matter; he wants his old office back, but 
mot for purposes of the law. Walt agrees. Soon large crates 
of religious and philosophical books start filling George’s office. 
George works hard at his writing. ‘Walt cannot understand all 
this, and turns to the Countess, who almost convinces him of 
the validity of George’s experience. 


Walt acquires a new mistress, Ruth Trencher, whose dealings 
with him are frenzied and insatiable. One evening, Ruth insists 
on going to Walt’s office to make love, and Walt finally humors 
her quest for titillation. But they find George there, staring out 
over the city as if in a trance. Ruth is so impressed by George 
that she and Walt speak of little else, and she persuades him 
to try to get George to a psychiatrist. 

Before Walt can do so, an irate Phil Huber, George’s elder 
brother, comes to Walt’s office and demands that Walt do some- 
thing about the scandal of Isobel’s adulterous relations with an 
unknown man, and about George’s seeming insanity. Walt in- 
duces him to seek out the Countess for enlightenment, but Phil 
is no match for the old lady. 


Walt has been desperately trying to get in touch with George 
or Isobel for three days. He begins to be conscious of how he 
has failed both of them. After he has broken off with Ruth 
Trencher, he receives a phone-call from George, who hangs up 
without saying anyhing except that Walt should close George’s 
office. When Walt cannot reach Isobel on the phone, he finally 
decides to go to Long Island and find her. 
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PART THREE 


XLI 


I COULD have gone by train, but did not. A taxi ride was pre- 
ordained. I do not mean by this that deity interfered, that 
somewhere there was written on a black slate, ‘‘ Walter Sloan 
to take taxi ride into the country, twenty-five dollars, not in- 
eluding tip.” No, I doubt that any angelic amanuensis had 
noted in advance the schedule of my departure; no bureaucracy 
of demons had been coerced into performing the sacred will. 
Whatever demons there were, were in me. Once I had deter- 
mined that I was going out to George’s, my temperament in- 
sisted that it be by the swiftest way. The train, I calculated, 
would add half an hour to my journey. 

It was raining, I discovered, a cold, winter rain. Troops 
of taxis flashed by, but none of them were empty. I stood at a 
street corner, motioning to the cars. All of them regarded me 
as irrelevant to their existence. 

I was wet, miserable. But I knew that I could not return 
to my apartment. George was somewhere, a somewhere I could 
not fathom. But it seemed to me certain that wherever it was, 
he too stood with the rain pouring down on him. Quite what 
I would accomplish by riding out to his house, I did not know; 
but it had become for me a fundamental act of loyalty. 

Ten minutes later, brakes screeched, and a taxi drew up 
in front of me. 

“Long Island?’’ the man said. “Are you nuts? On a busy 
night? Who the hell’s going to take you out there?” 
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Once more the motor purred, and he was off. But two 
encounters more, and I was able to negotiate passage. 


It is a ride I shall remember, off into the rain and wet 
on an improbable mission. In front of me the meter ticked, 
although it had no pertinency to the fare I was to pay. It was 
time, time was ticking. Twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, forty! 
Suppose one were to equate one’s life in such terms, what would 
the sum be? 


An astronomical figure I could see. ‘‘We have arrived at 
death. This is the amount you must pay.”’ 


“But I have paid already.” 
“No, you have no receipt. Forty-five million six hundred 
and twenty-two thousand dollars please.” 


I was half asleep, lulled by the motor, I was involved in 
fantasy. The taxi in which I was riding had become a super- 
natural taxi. Was this an angel or demon who querulously de- 
manded the fare? 


And what was the meaning of the payment? I had paid, 
paid for each moment. If I had left the receipt behind, it was 
because one could not bring one’s body here where time was 
supposed not to matter. 

‘*No payment, no delivery. We'll keep travelling until you 
do pay.” 

The motor began ticking again. I knew that it would go 
on ticking forever. 


“Are we near the place?” a non-supernal voice suddenly 
said. “I’m afraid that you’ll have to direct me.” 


I awoke from my reverie. Yes, we were very close to 
George’s. I recognized the country road down which we were 
trayelling. 


“Tt’s the next right,” I said. “A sharp turn, and then a 
left again.’’ 


I lurched with the car as the driver, scarcely reducing speed, 
rushed us around the turns. Suddenly I was looking up at 
George’s house. It was brilliantly lit, lights on in the living 
room, and in most of the bedrooms. Even in Roberta’s room! 
I could not imagine what was happening. 
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XLII 


YES, Isobel will also become Lilith. At length, the transi- 
tion will have occurred, and she will exert a demonic power. 
But how strangely the transformation is accomplished. It is 
an old lecher who has given her her first lesson. Floyd Bowers! 
There is very little good I ean say of him. By definition he 
must be considered man, but barely so. The physical aspects 
have been eroded by the years, and the spirit was never there. 
He is a carnival figure, an old, obtuse clown, who makes his 
living in the stock market, and collects paintings to assert his 
ego. At midnight he is out with girls. Presumably his wife 
does not know of his avocation. 

This midnight Isobel was his date. But the fact is I did 
not immediately realize he was there. Isobel threw open the 
door, and all I saw at first was her radiance. No, not quite all, 
—I did perceive her manner of dress. She wore a brown trav- 
elling suit and a hat. ‘‘Oh Walt, Walt,’’ she said, and burst 
into tears. 

I blame it all on Ruth Trencher. The memory of her was 
still so very close to me. I had cut myself on the flint of her 
body ; I had felt the burrs of her psyche rub against me. Isobel 
was so different. Contrast heightened her femininity and beauty. 
Tears gave her a pathos that I found overwhelming. 

‘*What’s happened, Belle?’’ I asked, embracing her. “I 
tried to reach you by telephone.’’ 

Only then did I realize that we were not alone. We were 
giving a performance. The gray-haired man I had seen in the 
art gallery stood close by, moodily observing our reconciliation. 
He was watching it as a connoisseur does, but whether he felt 
the detachment of a connoisseur I cannot say. After all, this 
was not a matter of aesthetics. 

I reacted by springing back from Belle. I did not doubt 
that this was her boy friend. 

“Walt, this is Floyd Bowers,” Isobel said. And for Mr. 
Bowers’ benefit she explained that I had been George’s partner. 
“You remember my speaking to you about Walt, Floyd?’’ 

I had the distinct impression that Mr. Bowers wanted to 
recollect nothing. He was a hostile witness, and I was a district 
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attorney. He stood on his constitutional rights. Yet, despite 
this, he extended his hand in a pretence of friendship. 

‘It’s a great pleasure meeting you,’’ he said, choosing his 
words carefully. ‘‘You understand I’m here in the capacity of 
a friend. Isobel asked me to drive her to her mother’s.” 

Evidently they had been about to go. Mr. Bowers wore 
his hat and coat, and several valises stood in the hallway, 

‘‘Why don’t I pile these into the car?’’ he said, motioning 
at the bags. ‘“‘The weather’s no better, is it?’’ 

But Isobel had forgotten him. She was leading me to the 
living room. And as she did so she explained, but her explana- 
tion was too incoherent for me to follow. I could only gather 
that whatever it was, it was too much. It was insupportable. 
She was asking my approval—under the cireumstances—and | 
was trying to piece together the disjointed sentences to make 
out what had happened. 

Mr. Bowers had followed us in. I had the impression that 
he -was at his wit’s end, that he wanted to get going. Once 
more he brought up the subject of the weather and the lateness 
of the hour. 

‘*Tt’s absurd, isn’t it,’’ Isobel said, ‘‘that this is the way it 
ends?’’ She had seated herself on the couch and stared moodily 
at the opposite wall. 

“T think Mr. Bowers is anxious to go,’’ I pointed out. 
“Perhaps I should ride along with you.” 

It was the first word I had said of which Mr. Bowers really 
approved. He concurred in the idea. He considered it a first- 
rate notion. 

“Nothing can be accomplished here,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
no sense in sitting around.’’ 

Isobel still did not look at him. She was concentrating on 
some very significant idea. Yes, she was different from Ruth 
Trencher. Though she might attitudinize and play a part, it 
was not natural to her. At this moment, seeing her in such a 
serious, reflective mood, I was half in love with her. And then 
she spoke: ‘‘Why don’t you go on, Floyd? Walt can take me 
over. Now that he’s here no need for you to inconvenience your- 
self. I realize Helen will be worrying.’’ 

Mr. Bowers’ face registered astonishment. Old though he 
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is in his trade, apparently he still does not understand women. 
He had been called out into the night. He had been given the 
most important assignment. And now it was merely “thank 
you and goodbye.’’ For once I approved of human whim- 
sicality. 


XLIII 


THEIR farewells were not tender. No soft words were whis- 
pered at the doorway. One, at least, of that loving pair felt 
he had been badly: used, and would have liked to have expatiated 
on the subject. But my presence inhibited orations. I watched 
Floyd Bowers, his face as red as a candy stick, go into the 
rain. The only sound of anger was the growl of a motor out- 
side. Will he be back for more? I wondered. Or does this 
terminate the relationship? 

I sat looking at Isobel. 

‘‘Where’s Roberta?’”’ I asked. 

“Oh poor child, she’s fallen asleep. I’d better go upstairs 
and put out the light in her room.’’ 

In a few moments she was back and then she told me the 
story. 

It is fantastic. She should have come to me sooner. Or 
Phil should have told me. Why did he keep it secret? People 
are impossible; they want your help and yet suppress necessary 
information. Even when one acts as their lawyer! We are 
not a rational race. 

At any rate, these are the facts: George has entered still 
a new phase. He has now become a wanderer. Quarrels are 
frequent in the house, and when they occur, he packs his valise, 
bids Isobel a final adieu, and leaves. By midnight he has 
changed his mind, and then the telephone begins to ring. He 
has called her from New Rochelle, Darien, New York, Hoboken, 
wherever he has happened to wander. Where he goes seems 
to be unplanned. Apparently he takes the first bus or train that 
comes along, and stays aboard to the end of the line. Isobel 
is not quite sure why he does this, but whatever the purpose, 
she is weary of it. She is sick of the early morning dialogues 
in which recriminations are made and new beginnings planned. 
Now they are beyond starting again, she feels. He has become 
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her adversary and all she can think of is relief. 

This evening it happened again. A chance word on her 
part, and the uneasy truce was breached. This was the end, 
he had said, the absolute end, and she had agreed. No sooner 
had he left the house than she had called Phil. Now she was 
taking George at his word, she had said. How much could a 
person be expected to stand? Naturally Phil had been upset: 
he had driven over. But she had not allowed him to mollify 
her. She was getting out, and this time for good. And to 
prove her point she had called Mr, Bowers, and had forced him 
into the rain to accomplish the transportation. The reason 
there had been a busy signal at the house, had been because she 
had taken the telephone off the hook. She had expected that 
George would call and she had not wanted to speak to him. 

“You know, I’ve heard from him,” I said, and I told her 
what had happened. 

‘‘What is it, Walt?’’ she asked. ‘‘It’s as if he’s been be- 
witched.’’ 

Bewitched ! The word made me think of the Countess. 
Isobel, I suspect, was thinking of her rival also. The Countess 
had begun it all. She had whispered “the Absolute” and 
George had heeded her. But could she really be blamed? How 
many times a day did she utter that word? How many thou- 
sands had been confronted with her terminology? I, for 
example, had not yielded to her blandishments. Nor could I 


really believe in bewitchment. For me it was only a figure of 
speech, 


XLIV 


ISOBEL and I were thinking of the Countess, and she, in 
turn, was thinking of us. We did not know it at the time, but, 
nevertheless, it was so. She sat in her strange, octagonal house, 
only a few miles away, trying to communieate with us. No, 
not by spells. The telephone was near her, and, every now and 
again, she would attempt to break through that perpetual busy 
signal. And she would have remained frustrated, had I not 
advised Isobel that it might be wise to put the receiver back 
on the hook. I pointed out that it was much too late to start 
out for Westchester. In addition, I did not have a car, and 
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even if we could get there through the driving rain, I could 
searcely see that anything useful would be accomplished. Isobel 
agreed ; I would stay the night, and she would start out in the 
morning. 

As soon as I put the receiver back on the hook, the instru- 
ment rang. It was I who answered. There was no doubt about 
the identity of the contralto at the other end of the line. I 
felt a surge of hostility. 

“Walt!’’ the Countess said in surprise, and then abruptly 
altered her tack, ‘“‘But I was sure you'd be there. George hasn’t 
come back, has he?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ I answered. 

‘*No word from him?”’ 

“Nothing.”’ 

“T’m certain that he’s all right, that there’s nothing to be 
concerned about. But please call me when he does get back. 
You will, won’t you? I’d really appreciate it.’’ 

“Yes,’’ I answered. Evidently these trips were not a sched- 
uled part of his training. A rung down? I wondered. Or a 
perambulation off into another direction? But Lilly’s fears did 
not make me feel more kindly toward her. 

Nor did Isobel show any signs of relenting. 

“Tf you want to call that woman,’’ she said, “you'll have 
to go somewhere else to do it.’’ 

The telephone rang again. This time it was Phil. 

‘Oh it’s you, Walt. Thank heavens vou’re there.’’ Every- 
one seemed pleased that I had deserted my bed and had voyaged 
out into the suburbs. ‘‘He’s not back, is he?’’ 

‘“‘No,’’? I answered. 

“T’ve been everywhere, but I ean’t find a trace of him. None 
of his friends knows where he is, nor does that damned Count- 
ess.” 

‘Might as well call it a night,’’ I suggested. 

He agreed. “I'll drive over in the morning and if he 
hasn’t returned by that time, we'll have to put out a police eall. 
If he does come back, let me tell vou we’re going to get medical 
assistance. I’m through running around in the rain looking 
for him.,’’ 

Once more I put the receiver back on the hook, and once 
more the telephone rang. 
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This was the briefest of all the calls, and it was from one 
who was not pleased to find me there. A soft masculine voice 
inquired, ‘‘Is Mrs. Huber there?” I recognized Floyd Bowers’ 
bedroom tenor. 

‘*T’m sorry, she’s gone to bed,’’ I said. ‘‘ Who shall I say 
ealled?”’ 

Alas, Mr. Bowers was not very polite; he hung up without 
leaving his name. 


XLV 


IT felt strange to be there alone in the house with her and 
the child. Susceptible as I am, I could not escape discovering 
myself in George’s role. His past role, of course, not his pre- 
sent! I am surprised at myself, but I suppose these emotions 
exist in every man, In my case they have been rarely exercised. 
Tonight they were. 1 became the responsible male. It was my 
duty to keep Isobel and Roberta safe. I am sure that it was. 
But I did not have to become as proprietary about it as I did. 
I would prefer that the thoughts that did come to me had never 
entered my head. George might not return, it occurred to me. 
Coneeivably this might be the night when his routine altered. 
The telephone would not ring. He would not be heard from 
again. There had been enough alterations in his conduct to 
make such another change all too possible. 

My stream of consciousness streamed on. It was extremely 
busy. Now if George did not come back, I had my alternatives. 
In a manner of speaking it might be said that I was in his 
shoes at the moment, but they were by no means fastened to my 
feet. I could depart if I wished. On the other hand I need 
not depart. George’s house had shared his chameleon-like char- 
acter. It had begun its career as a handsome, colonial building. 
But George had not allowed it to remain unaltered. He had 
shifted it about, had lifted its face, put in glass, and taken it 
out, according to the current view of what the affluent man 
should live in. I had seen it with weathered shingles and paint- 
ed elapboards, with wooden and slate roof, with Dutch and 
Georgian garden. It had been everything, a sort of composite 
‘House Beautiful.” But at no phase of its existence had it not 
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been worth owning. Now put the question this way; would I 
not like to have it in its current contemporary mood? Was it 
not the proper habitat for me in my declining years? It was 
obvious that I had wandered around enough, too much. I was 
sick of my apartment. I was sick of Ruth Trenchers. And 
should I stay, I would not merely have the house, but so much 
more. 

I climbed out of my stream of thought, and looked once 
more at Belle. What were my chances of finding a more de- 
sirable wife? Did not her red hair go well with the rest of the 
decor? Did not the sleek body fit well into my suburban dreams? 
True, I had married once and the marriage had failed. But I 
had come to terms with life. I knew what to expect of people. 
I could forgive them their transgressions, even such a transgres- 
sion as Floyd Bowers. Had I not thought of Isobel as a prin- 
cess, a princess growing up? Now I would have her just as 
her finishing school days were over. 

Yes, I understood. I knew very well how these things 
were. As she sat there, drink in her hand, legs coiled up under 
her, involved in her intimate confession, but in her instance de- 
livered audibly, I shook my head sympathetically. 

“Of course, of course,” I said, “I realized it the night we 
were out together. You were bound to fall into the arms of 
someone.”’ 

“But such a boob,” she commented. “It must have been 
some sort of temporary insanity.” 

“Tt was,’ I agreed. “It’s the sort of thing that can happen 
to anyone. Something terrible occurs and you go berserk.’’ 

Her eyes looked at me listlessly, and I felt her spell and 
the spell of the room. Yes, this was the life I had missed, and 
whose absence disoriented me. Roberta was not my child, but 
I would treat her as if she were. That is if George did not 






























return. 

Even if George did return! He had already renounced his ' 
claim. This was a house lived in by arrangement. Husband ‘ 
and wife were not involved with each other. George had mar- ¢ 


ried the Absolute. I was taking what remained. Assuming, of 
course, that she agreed. 
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But I had decided that her consent was certain. 

“George,’ I would say, ‘“‘I don’t want any hard feelings. 
But Isobel and I wish to settle down together. We would pre- 
fer to have your blessing.”’ 

Of course, he would give it, would be relieved at the sug- 
gestion. Isobel would fly out to Reno. No, I did not insist 
on the house. If George wished to keep it, I would build her 
another. 

“Where would you like our house, dear? Another town! 
I understand. Anywhere you say.” 

Should I build another one, it would be a handsome edifice. 
We would design it together, design it for our whole life, not 
eapriciously as this one had been created. And every night I 
would take the train home, every night the 5 :35 rushing through 
the twilight. That was what I wanted, what everyone else had. 
This was existence. If one did not have such things, one had 
only despair. There was nothing but death and beyond death. 
The ultimates! I wanted this world. 

What was she thinking about? I did not know. She had 
ceased speaking of her adventure with Floyd Bowers. She was 
tired. Her eyelids began to close. It had been a difficult 
evening. 

‘*Don’t you think I’d better make up your bed?”’ she asked. 

“Tt is late,” I answered. 

“You’re not hungry, are you?’’ 

“Oh no,’’ I said, although I could have eaten something. 
But now that our relationship had altered—at least in my mind 
—I did not want her to get the notion that I was demanding. 

“T don’t imagine that he'll be back at all tonight,’’ she said. 

“No, I expect not,’’ I agreed. 


XLVI 


I REALIZE now that it had been ordained for twenty years, 
Twenty years in the making and tonight it happened. On 
several oceasions it had almost occurred, but then the restraint 
of one or the other of us had prevented it from coming to be. 
Tonight there was no inhibition. The break we had been pre- 
paring for two decades actually came to pass. 
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I did not hear George enter. I was busy following Isobe! 
around as she made my bed. The sheets were upstairs and we 
got them. The bed was on the first floor, and we journeyed down 
with the bedclothes. But we had forgotten a pillow-case, and 
we were just about to scale the steps again when Isobel asked, 
“*Wasn’t that the door?’’ 

It was not the first time she had asked the question. Once 
before she had thought she heard the click of the latch, but it 
had turned out to be her imagination. Despite her remarks to 
the contrary, she still anticipated her husband’s return. 

This time I refused to see if anyone had entered. “No 
one’s come in,’’ I insisted. ‘‘I hear very well, and I would have 
heard the door also.”’ 

But my hearing is less acute than I had thought. I am 
forty years old and I still think I have the ears of twenty. 
George had entered. When we came into the front hall we saw 
him. He was peering into a mirror straightening his tie. 

It was two o’clock in the morning but George remembered 
his appearance. He had wandered about, heaven knows where, 
yet his tie had to be straightened. This is not the least remark- 
able thing about him. He had left his home attired in spotless 
gray and he returned from his strange peregrinations through 
the rain no less elegant. 

Isobel had been expecting George, and I had not, but we 
both eame to a halt. Both of us were startled. 

It was our images in the mirror, I think, that made him 
realize that he was not alone, for suddenly he turned, and there 
was amazement on his face. He had seen me, and I was the 
person he least anticipated meeting at this hour. 

Our eyes met and he smiled, that same annoying smile I 
had seen on his lips when he had made his accusations in the 
office. George was being observed, and he was in full pos- 
session of himself. He wore his Zeusean arrogance, regal and 
eternal, and both Isobel and I felt our inadequacy. 

‘“‘Well, you do get around, Walt,’ he said. “I had no 
idea that you planned to make us a visit.” 

‘‘Walt is staying the night,’’ Isobel said. ‘‘He came out 
because of your telephone call. He didn’t know what had hap- 
pened.” 
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She had recovered more quickly than I. A smile had 
appeared on her lips also. There were two smiles attempting to 
outface each other. But they were not smiles of friendliness. 

George was nodding his head. Clearly his weapon was to 
be irony. It was so like him, a quarrel in the air, and he un- 
willing to meet the issues head on. 

“T see nothing so unusual about my telephone call. I merely 
asked him if he would do me the favor of discharging Miss 
Johnson. Of course, I am happy to have him spend the night 
with us, but I just don’t see the connection between the two.’’ 

My desire was also to avoid the issues. I had the impulse 
to pretend that nothing had happened, that it was not at all 
surprising that at two in the morning I was at George’s house, 
and that he was just returning from a protracted jaunt to no- 
where. I wanted to say, ‘‘ Hello, George, good to see you,” and 
leave it at that, but 1 couldn’t quite manage such nonsense. I 
was speaking and those were not the words I said. 

In its way, my utterance was nonsense also. A moment 
before I had decided I was about to replace George. I had been 
wishing him out of the world, already at the top of the Plo- 
tinean ladder. So how could I speak of friendship and pretend 
to be merely a mediator? 

‘“ieorge,’’ I said, “it’s foolish of us to act as if nothing’s 
happened. I wouldn't be your friend if I didn’t speak now. 
This is a serious matter and | think it should be discussed seri- 
ously. You and Belle can’t go on the way you have been.” 

| looked at her and she was trembling. The smile had dis- 
appeared from her face. What did she fear? A scene of vio- 
lenee? The final break? But she did not give ground. She 
did not dissolve into tears, 

The sound of my voice had given me courage. I was tell- 
ing George what I thought and his only response was a smile. 
I found it simple enough to continue. If anything, the difficulty 
was to stop. 

‘‘What is it that makes you dissatisfied?’’ I asked. “You 
have everything here to make you happy: a fine house, a re- 
markable wife, an adorable child. We want to understand, if 
only you would tell us. We want to help in any way. But all 
that we face are these impossible attitudes.” 
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And so on and on—the precise opposite of all that had been 
previously in my heart. I might have been in my office giving 
professional advice. Have I not spoken such words a hundred 
times? But here the wife did not nod assent, nor did the hus- 
band look shamefacedly away. Belle listened, her body taut, 
her face expressionless, and as for George, the smile on his 
face only deepened, My voice rumbled on, and then there was 
silence. It seemed to me that George had not heard a word. 
He and his smile appeared to be having a colloquy, 


XLVII 


“HAVE you finished, Walt?” he asked suddenly. ‘Have 
you quite finished?’ The smile remained on his lips. He was 
nothing but a contemptuous smile. ‘‘You’re quite certain that 
you've finished? Because I wouldn’t want to interrupt your 
profundities. Everything that you have said is profound and 
I appreciate your saying it. But I have made my position quite 
clear. I have given Belle her freedom. She need not stay 
here if she does not wish to. I do not require that she share 
my life. Nor do I ask either of you to sympathize with me. 
You are quite free to see the world as you choose. But, please, 
permit me the same liberty. If I do not want this house, must 
I keep it? I deed it to you, Walt. For twenty years you’ve 
held my ownership of it against me. Well, take it. And Isobel 
also. Such trivialities need not stand between us any longer.’’ 

The smile had gone and now there was only the cold of 
anger. 

The lids of Isobel’s eyes, I noticed, were half-lowered ; they 
seemed about to close completely. But though she gave the 
appearance of langour, that was not her mood. 

“Go to bed, George,’’ she said. She spoke in a level tone, 
but there was determination in her voice. 

For a moment the sound of her speech had its effect. Their 
eyes met and he averted his gaze. 

‘Please, George, go to bed.’’ 

I believe’ I was smirking. The smile had left his lips and 
had flown to mine. I can imagine how foolish I looked wear- 
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ing that grin. It was the expression I sometimes put on in the 
midst of crisis. 

“Yes, you would like me to go to bed, wouldn’t you, so you 
ean discuss my situation alone? What will we do about George? 
But it’s your situation that needs discussion. What will we do 
about you? And him? Well, what will we do? I am mad. 
I prefer the Countess. There’s where I stand. And if you 
want my reasons I will be happy to give them.’’ 

“Good God, George,” I said. I had to say something. It 
was clear that my protective smirk was not enough. 

“Good God, Walt,” he mimicked me. 

I flushed, suddenly forgetting that I had resolved to keep 
myself under control. Anger boiled up in me. 

If he noticed my anger, it did not concern him. He wanted 
to hurt me and he was pleased that he had succeeded. 

‘‘We don’t need any hypocrisy here. We all know what 
we want. Why don’t we admit it? You with your we/tschmerz, 
Walt, with your brothel temperament and your man-of-the-world 
eynicism, what have you ever been but a mass of envy? A 
spoiled child crying in the wilderness! For twenty years,” he 
said, covering his face, “for twenty years.” 

And it was then that I slapped him. My intention had 
been-to punch, but at the last moment I changed my mind. My 
fist relaxed and it was the flat of my palm that struck against 
his wrists. He laughed. ‘‘You deny it? Don’t think I haven't 
known about how you’re gone around shaking your head and 
whispering, ‘Poor George,’ as if you were really worried about 
my salvation. ‘George ought to do this. George ought to do 
that,’ as if your life were some universal standard. Well, I 
ask you again, what has your life been that you should want 
to foree it on me? Resentment and erotic daydreams! My dear 
boy, you’re a classic case, the satyr in pursuit of his Momma. 
Well’s here’s Momma,’’ he said, pointing at Isobel, “‘and this 
is the erotie grotto. As for me, I have other plans.”’ 

I would have felt better if a moment before his entrance, 
I had not been thinking so much along the lines he suggested. 
Somehow or other, he had read my mind. He was aware of at 
feast one aspect of me, I had to reply. I had to think of some- 
thing to say, 
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‘Your plans,’’ I echoed. “Yes, I know those plans. I’ve 
suffered with them long enough. Who are you now? Jeremiah 
or John of the Cross? Well, start climbing, boy; the Absolute 
is waiting.” And this seemed like such a very good joke to 
me that I couldn’t stop laughing. I repeated it a second time 
so that he also could savor it. ‘‘Well, when are you going, 
Buddha? You talk enough, but I don’t see you getting out 
of the palace.’ 

At last I had said it. The words I had meditated for so 
long had been uttered. They could not be withdrawn, no more 
than his. We had established our enmity, and I was pleased 
that the curtains had been drawn aside. 

“George, you’re disgusting.’’ Isobel was speaking. 

I did not wait to hear his reply. I had to get out of that 
house. The night waited outside. [ longed for its darkness. 


XLVITI 


THE rain had turned to snow. <A thin layer of white lay 
on the streets ; the bare trees had begun a winter metamorphosis. 

And it was quiet. It was the stillness of the suburbs. No 
sound of motors. A barren winter hush. 

1 walked without any idea of where. I turned down one 
street after the other at random, annoyed with myself. I had 
not carried out my mission as intended. Ruth Trencher had 
said that George was sick. I had agreed with her. What had 
I done, then, but become angry at a series of symptoms? 

But though I repeated this over and over again to myself, 
I eould not quite believe it. His allegations remained in my 
mind. They: cling to me still. 1 cannot rid myself of them, 
though, at times, in my, secret thoughts I have made these very 
accusations. But tonight someone else spoke them, and they 
have achieved an objectivity they never had before. Someone 
else believes the worst of me. Am I really the person George 
sketched? Are all my feelings motivated by envy? Am I truly 
a satyr running wildly through the world? 

{ have argued the pros and cons ever since he said it. 
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There in the winter night it seemed to me to be indubitably 
so. I looked back over the events of my life and everything 
in it appeared tinged by ugliness. Even that love I had borne 
my mother! A madman had convicted me. He had spoken 
the truth. A madman had known, but for twenty years he had 
kept the secret. 

For this is a possible way of viewing me. George was rich; 
I permitted him to finance our practice. I clung to him be- 
cause of the material things he had to offer. But even while I 
aecepted his gifts, I resented him. I despised him not only for 
his dilettantism, but for his wealth. Hypocritically I concealed 
my venom. For twenty years, perhaps, I had been his enemy. 
It is a loathsome thought. And what then is the value of my 
testimony against him? 

The words I spoke tonight may also have been a manifesta- 
tion of envy. As he maintains, I may always have desired 
Isobel. Do I know my heart? How in its depths can I tell 
when I have reached rock-bottom? 

It is not so easy as dropping a pebble into a well. Yet God 
knows that tonight I did my best to reach into the darkness. 
There on the street I continued to question and cross-question. 
What I require is another life. Let the old one be lost some- 
where in the emptiness of eternity, ‘“‘The Spurious Life of 
Walter Sloan” and let there be substituted the one I dreamed. 

Ah, Mother, I have willed you out of existence. You are 
no longer one of the cast of characters. In that dim long ago 
there is another who comes to my bedroom and kisses me good 
night. As yet I have not quite decided on her appearance. 
But I think that she is taller than you were, and she is certainly 
less indulgent. She is aware that I must be fitted for the world, 
that my character must be of a noble cast, and so she reads me 
passages from the ‘‘Gita,” and she admonishes me with the lives 
of heroes. And Father, your life has also been cancelled. 1 
have ransacked history and I have stolen qualities from this 
great man and that, and out of the composite I have constructed 
an admirable parent, one who does not complain as you did, 
who can master events even before they have happened. A 
shadow mates with a shadow, and the result is I, also a shadow. 
Here is my real life, the life that didn’t happen. What prod- 
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igies were performed! What great works written! How 
tenaciously the actors kept to their purpose! The life I actually 
lived is the fiction. This is what I desired to be. 


XLIX 


THE cold brought me to my senses. It was three o’clock in 
the morning, the snow continued to fall; I was in the suburbs, 
and where would I sleep? Where would I find shelter? I was 
not even certain the station would be open, and if it were, I 
did not relish the notion of sitting on a hard bench for three 
or four hours until the morning trains began to run. 

All right, I had been envious of George. But at the mo- 
ment the cold was the more important item. 

And it was then that I thought of the Countess. Some- 
where, very close at hand, was her house. I would have no 
trouble finding it, I knew, if I could retrace my steps to 
yeorge’s. 

But how could I call on her at this time of night? True, 
she had asked me to phone if George returned. But, never- 
theless, it did seem odd to come rushing up to her door with 
the request, “Could I have a bed for the night, Lilly?’’ This 
was particularly so since I had the feelings that she had crossed 
me off her list. 

I looked about me at the darkened buildings. The suburban 
burghers slept. The account executives and their accounts had 
closed their eyes to slogans and volume. The lingerie empresses 
dreamed of pleasant adulteries. There was only one light visi- 
ble, and it came from a strange, many-gabled house which stood 
on a hill about a block from me. 

It was a coincidence; there is no other explanation. I had 
walked with no clear purpose in mind, and even if I had, the 
way I had come was not one that I was aware led to the Count- 
ess’. For this was the Countess’ house. As individual in its 
appearance as its mistress, it was impossible, having been seen 
once, not to be recognized. 

The Countess was awake. She still stewed her spells in a 
cauldron. Absurd! Excitement had made her restless too, and 
she was seated with a book, awaiting my telephone call. No 
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matter what her occupation, she was awake. That was the im- 
portant thing. Why should I not take the easy way out? 

I began to walk quickly, and then the light went out. I 
could not ring. The station was my only alternative. 

Yet ring I did, but not before I had a slight mishap. 
Coming up the drive, I missed the path to the front door, and 
tripped over a wire. Down I went into the snow. The last few 
feet were negotiated on my hands and knees. 


L 


NOW I know how Lilith looks in night attire. She is not 
Circe, does not go in for long, filmy gowns that will entrance 
the male spectator. Her tastes are archaic. No, not back to 
the dawn of time when she was spawned in the great cauldron 
of Being. At the present moment she has progressed as far as 
the first World War. She goes to bed in flannel, flannel cut 
in the style of that period. The flannel is striped, and over it, 
when the occasion requires, she puts on an orange corduroy 
bathrobe, which does very little to enhance the color scheme or 
her figure. Was this the way she used to appear to the Count 
von Emsdorf? If so, it is no surprise that the marriage did 
not last. One has to be really in love with Lilly’s intellectual 
qualities to forgive her the bizarreness of her wardrobe. 

My first glimpse of her, and I wanted to laugh. With the 
light behind her, she looked like Mother Chaos, come to welcome 
the world back to her arms. 

I had seated myself on the doorstep, and she peered down 
at me. She had already been informed of who her night visitor 
was. ‘‘Who is it? Is that you, George?” she had called out 
before opening the door, and I had given her the necessary in- 
formation. 

‘‘What’s happened, Walt?’’ she asked. ‘‘George is all 
right, isn’t he?’’ 

She was trembling, and I do not think it was merely from 
the cold. She is not omniscient. Fear had played upon her 
mind, and she is imagining every sort of catastrophe. 

‘Oh, he’s fine,’’ I answered. ‘‘ You wanted to know when 
he arrived home. Well, he’s home,” 
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I could hear her sigh of relief. Nor did color return 
quickly to her cheeks. She was so pale, so unutterably pale, 
and then I realized that it was not only because of emotion. 
Despite everything, the prune desires to be a plum again, and 
apparently a certain amount of imitation is attempted. 

I continued to sit, rubbing my ankle, and, as I did so, I 
explained. 

“Come in and let me have a look at it,’’ she said. 

This was the first time I had entered her living room, and 
I was not prepared for what I saw. We were in the East. On 
the walls were dream-like paintings, vistas of lakes and moun- 
tains, fading into eternity. And on the lacquered tables were 
small rose quartz Buddhas, contemplating as they supported 
pagoda-shaped lampshades. Even the rugs came from another 
civilization. We stared into a firmament of Chinese blue. The 
Countess had banished the West. Here she dwelt among a 
vision of sages. 

‘‘Now let me have a look at your ankle,” she ordered, seat- 
ing me in achair. ‘‘Why didn’t you call before you came? I 
would have put on the porch light.’’ 

If I had feared that I would receive a hostile reception, 
there had been no need for it. Her hand moved lovingly up 
and down my leg, trying to determine the extent of the injury 

‘*No, I can’t tell,’’ she said. “There’s certainly 2 sprain. 
We'll have to get the doctor tomorrow. In the meantime, I’ll 
put on compresses. ’’ 

What a strange woman! What a curious habitation! Yet 
it was good to be there. Warmth surrounded me. Peace beckoned. 
The paintings on the walls whispered, “Man is nothing! His 
crimes are nothing!’’ If only I could believe what was said. 
Did the universe really forgive me? 

Back and forth she went to the kitchen, bringing me com- 
presses. 

“And I’ve put on coffee,’’ she said. “It will be ready in 
a second.”’ 

While she busied herself, I told her the story. 

“Tt was awful, Lilly,’ I said. “He hates me and I hate 
him.’’ 
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‘Oh nonsense,’’ she answered, wrapping a wet towel around 
my leg. 

‘‘No, it’s true. We've always been enemies. I can see that 
now. It makes you think. All these years! And perhaps 
what he says about me is right. I may have been bearing false 
witness against him because I have hatred in my heart. You’ve 
seen me, what do you think?’’ 

“We all have hatred in our hearts,’ she said. Of course, 
it was the eternal speaking. 

But it did not quite give me the solace I wished. The eter- 
nal’s distance offered it too great a perspective. In its remote 
view, all differences were indistinguishable. I was still in- 
terested in degrees, those small deviations which belong to the 
nature of man. Well, to tell the truth, I wanted to confess. I 
wanted her to bear some of the burden of my guilt. 

She was willing. But what was my confession worth? Was 
it the truth? What truth? The truth as I saw it. My con- 
cupiscience! My lust for Isobel. The rancor forever in my 
heart ! 

No, it was not the truth. Even as I spoke, the pictures 
conquered. Their message found its way through to me. “You 
don’t want Isobel,’’ they said. “You want the vista that you 
see here. You want the peace we can offer, our vision of the 
boundless. That is why you are unhappy, because you have 
been deluded by things. We are the truth. Our distances lead 
beyond George’s house. We are your true possessions. At 
last you have come to us.’’ 


LI 


“YOU must not worry about such mattters,” Lilly said. 
‘‘For a moment I feared you lacked the vocation, that you must 
continue to vent your spleen on the illusory. But you are pro- 
gressing. It is a difficult discipline and it is better not to 
push it.’’ 

I had been accepted back into the fold with a verbal pat 
on the head, and it pleased me. Devotee of the eternal, I no 
longer considered the illusion of the Countess’ wrapper; its 
orange became for me a holy color. The form that it covered 
contained the mind of true knowledge. 
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A mind, it seemed, conversant with lesser matters also. The 
Countess, it turned out, makes excellent coffee. I congratulated 
myself on having thought of this haven. Here I had both this 
world and the other. My leg ached slightly, but that did not 
matter. 

‘George,’ my teacher continued, “is trying to do it too 
quickly, and that’s why I’m worried. You can’t just plunge 
into an experience. Being is a great ocean, and one has to be 
wary.”’ 

“Yes,” I agreed, more and more caught up in her wisdom. 

“There is also Non-Being,” she pointed out, ‘‘and that is 
equally vast. I use a homely image, but the true sage dips his 
toe first to test the water. He is not a Dionysiae diving off 
the first cliff.’’ 

**No, he is not,’’ I said, nodding my head. 

“You know I’ve argued with him. I’ve tried to explain 
that this aimless wandering is nothing our masters would rec- 
ommend. I do not say that one eannot have an experience 
on a Greyhound, but it would be wiser to wait at home. Mean- 
ing and meaninglessness are everywhere. Too stringent a search 
is a purposeless evasion. Now I would be afraid if he did have 
an experience.’’ 

‘Do you think there is any danger of that?’’ I asked. 

She sat next to one of the Buddhas and her face was as 
impassive as it, 

“There is danger, great danger. He has uprooted himself 
from his accustomed life. Everything has been precipitous. 
And it has cost him a great deal. He has managed the whole 
thing badly. But, in addition, he has schooled himself in the 
areane. The door is open. But which door, I ask myself. {f 
there is a connection, with what will it be?” 

As I listened, I realized that in her curious language she 
was restating my fears. Her diagnosis and mine agreed. Yes, 
the door was open. O strange door of the mind! O wild country 
that lies beyond! 

And then she rose from her chair and smiled sadly. ‘‘You 
see, these things cannot be controlled. I thought I was leading 
him correctly, but perhaps I erred. The spirit is a wild horse 

that will not be ridden.”’ 
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Once more I felt uneasy. What would happen to George? 
I had said that I hated him, but did I? His face came back to 
me, that handsome, indolent face that has been so much @ 
part of my life. George and the eternal! George and the vast- 
ness of Being and Non-Being. I felt dizzy swimming around 
in such concepts. Were they actually what life was about? 
Was George’s essence undergoing some significant trial? 

The Countess broke in on my reverie. 

“Do you realize what time it is?” she said. 

‘*“No,’’ I confessed. 

“After four. It’s time you were in bed. You should be 
resting that ankle.” 

Yes, I should be resting my ankle, but what did my ankle 
have to do with the great verities? I was not shank and knee 
and ankle. I was not torso and brain and head. I was a dream 
of the Absolute. I was the transcendent eternal. 

But now as I undress I find my body still there. I per- 
ceive its outlines, unmistakably me. And here beside me, an en- 
velope to cover me during the night, are a pair of pajamas. 
There is something strangely familiar about the style. Now I 
know. Naturally they are too large for me. These are George’s. 
They are kept here to accommodate him on nights when he does 
not return home. In view of everything that happened tonight, 
I would prefer that these pajamas were someone else’s, 


LIT 


SO a long day had ended, a long, long day. I closed my 
eyes and I walked into the pictures. I was the fog on the 
mountains. I was the mist in the valleys. ‘‘Float. Float,” a 
voice said, “you have entered silence.” Ah, how sweet it was. 
The perfume of flowers floated up to me. The rustle of leaves 
entered into my essence. This was the experience. Always it 
had been waiting for me beyond a picture frame. 

‘**Do you see?”’ I shouted down at a speck below me in the 
valleys. It was the Countess mounted on a bicycle. I wanted 
her to see with what skill I was vaporizing. 

And then I heard a scream. I saw that what was happen- 
ing was terrifying her. 

‘‘Not that way,” she was calling, ‘‘that is the wrong direc- 
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tion. That is not Being. It’s Non-Being. You have floated 
off too quickly.’’ 
And then I sat up in bed. The darkness had gone. Where 
precisely was I? Being or Non-Being? But, as the room formed 
about me, I divorced myself from such significant questions. 
Whatever the status of the place that I was in, I recognized it 
at any rate as the sun porch of the Countess. Further than that 
I was unwilling to commit myself. 
“Good God,’’ I thought, ‘‘I had a ten o’clock appointment 
with Mr. Swabo.’’ 
I looked at my watch and I hoped that my secretary had 
not had too difficult a time with what must have been a very 
irate client. It was nearly dinner time. Imagine offending 
Trans-Ocean. Yes, that is who Mr. Swabo is, Trans-Ocean— 
fifty-four tankers girdling the world, my most lucrative retainer. 
For ten years I have uttered the name Swabo with awe and 
veneration. Once more I uttered it. I must call Mr, Swabo. 
T must eall Miss Jordan. This was mid-winter madness. 
“Forgive me, Mr. Swabo, but my car cracked up.” 
What ear? I had no ear. Mr. Swabo was aware of that. 
We had even joked about his owning fifty-four tankers and my 
not even having a Ford. Then it must have been someone else's 
ear. Every day in the year there were accidents. Every day 
at least one person didn’t keep an appointment for a legitimate 
reason. Mr, Swabo would not investigate. If I told him I had 
been lying unconscious in a hospital, he would believe me. 
A dressing gown had been laid on the bed, and I put it on. 
It, like the pajamas, was too big. George, always George! I 
couldn’t get rid of him. Our destinies were intertwined. We 
dogged each other’s footsteps. 

But, then, as I took a stride toward the door, I felt pain. 
Up until that moment I had remembered only a part of last 
night, but now everything returned to me in full detail. Had 
I actually broken my leg? A fortunate mischance. Seeing me 
in splints, how could Mr. Swabo doubt me? 

A moment later, the Countess entered. Apparently she had 
heard me stirring. 

‘*Had a good sleep?” she asked cheerily. Obviously no Mr. 
Swabos haunted her. 
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‘‘Look at my leg, Lilly. I really think it is broken.” 

“That was a nasty fall,’’ she commented, as she examined it. 
‘‘Well, we’ll just have to call Dr. Edgerton.’’ 

But it is not broken, Dr. Edgerton has been here, and he 
assures me that it is not even a very serious strain. He sug- 
gests that I stay off my feet for a day or two, and now that I 
have spoken to my office, I do not mind taking his advice. Miss 
Jordan has handled the thing nicely. Mr. Swabo is now con- 
vineed that he was in error, and that our apopintment was for 
next week, not this. I am pleased at her resourcefulness. She 
is the sort of person who sees that the world’s business gets done. 
There should be more Miss Jordans and fewer Georges. 

“Oh, and there’s one more thing,’’ I said, before ringing off. 
“Mr. Huber won't be requiring Miss Johnson’s services any 
longer. I'd very: much appreciate it if you’d notify her and see 
that she gets two weeks’ salary.”’ 

I am pleased with myself also, I could have forgotten this 
small detail, but I did not. 


LITI 


THROUGH the window I ean see a winter landscape. The 
suburban fields and gardens are white with snow. Everywhere 
frost, everywhere quiet. A tired old fruit tree, a barbed wire 
fence. Passing away, the Countess would say; yes, passing 
away, but this evening untroubled. 

I have a copy of Paseal’s Pensées open before me, but I am 
not reading it. I came across it in the Countess’ library, and 
it seemed to me an appropriate book for such a setting. I am 
always saying that it is the pressure of work that prevents me 
from reading more, but now there is nothing that I must do, 
and yet I still do not yield to the spell of the book. 

Outside, the world is quiet, but its composure has not been 
transmitted tome. I am nothing but distraction. I cannot con- 
centrate. When I opened the volume, the first thing I came 
upon was a book-plate. The name von Emsdorf is boldly let- 
tered beneath a handsome unicorn which stands in a medieval 
garden. There are a thousand such bookplates. I need not 
have studied it so long. Nor was it necessary for me to query 
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the Countess about it. Now I know that it came from her hus- 
band’s library, that it was bought nearly forty years ago. What 
difference does it make? Why have I concerned myself about it? 
The book is asking to be read. I look out at the landscape. The 
landseape wishes to be seen, so 1 turn my head toward Lilly. 

Has she solved the problem of Being? Can she look at 
a tree and be happy? No, at the moment, she is all busyness. 
She is preparing a dinner for me, a real Hungarian dinner she 
has said, and she is anxious that every detail be exactly right. 
My sprained ankle has been a bit of good fortune for her. She 
is too elated to notice the beauty of the evening sky. 

But elation does not completely describe her mood. A cer- 
. tain nervousness is mingled with her exuberance, and I cannot 
account for this. Is she worrying about George? She has said 
nothing about him. Phil may have ealled. I wonder what he 
is doing, what they are all doing. What happened between 
Isobel and George after I left? 

I cannot get them out of my mind, and that is why I can- 
not read. No, there is more to it than that. There is also the 
intrusion of the household. Just an hour or so ago, we had a 
visit from a Mrs. West. The doorbell rang and in strode what 
I must consider the mother of Lilith. Time herself, dressed in 
an implausible smock! The Countess introduced us, and for 
a few moments I was present at a meeting of the cognoscenti. 

Mrs. West is of the Countess’ persuasion, A more benign 
witch, a clucker and nodder, she, too, is of the opinion that she 
does not exist. In her ease, it is understandable. She is a 
white whiff of mist, frozen into a caricature of age. She is 
merely a memory of humanity, worn-out shanks, and a biography 
that has long since lost meaning for her. I listened to her and 
the Countess speaking, and the book lay open on my lap; the 
landscape existed unnoticed. Why should I delude myself? I 
was pleased to have this additional distraction. 


LIV 


A WIND has come up and the trees are untroubled no 
longer. I hear the sound of their agony. From where I sit I 
ean see the dark shadow of motion. Bare branches no longer 
give the illusion of calm. We live in the midst of violence, and 
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tonight that violence has been unmasked. Passing away, Pass- 
ing away. How perfectly futile to believe otherwise! 

But I do not sorrow for a fruit tree in pain. I cannot pre- 
tend that I am universal sympathy. Though the storm is a per- 
feet setting for my feelings, it has not produced them. Other 
things trouble me. George is in the house. 

I should have realized this when I observed the Countess 
setting the table. She did not lay two places, but three. At 
first I thought this was an error, and I called it to her attention. 

‘*Yes, there will be three of us,’’ she said. But she did 
not explain further. She went about her tasks, seemingly com- 
pletely occupied by them. 

Possibly it was another friend, I thought. She was cer- 
tainly going to great lengths to make this dinner extraordinary. 

On the table she had laid a handsome cloth. This too a von 
Emsdorf heirloom, it seemed. In fact, all was von Emsdorf. 
Silver, china, glasses. Vienna and the East merged, Buddha 
and the feudal aristocracy. Only then did I realize how much 
the court. of Franz Joseph still means to her. She lives here 
with the memories of her youth, stored away on shelves, waiting 
for the proper moment to be exhibited. This was one such 
moment. She could put on the decor of her title and surround 
herself with her former splendors. She could be truly the 
Countess von Emsdorf once more, in dinner dress talking of 
the mysteries of the universe, Being and Non-Being, as the shin- 
ing platters reflected the light. Had not poets once sat at her 
table? Had they not listened with interest to what she had 
to say? 

Suddenly she seemed pathetic to me. The Absolute for her 
was only a refuge from her sorrows. I wanted to say to her, 
‘Lilly, I understand, and it is dreadful.’ 

But I did not say it, of course would not have said it. If 
I had spoken, it would have been more tangentially than that. 
But before I had the opportunity to say a word, she approached 
the chair in which I was sitting, and seated herself on a foot- 
stool close by. One instant she studied her clasped hands, and 
then she looked at me. 

“Tam afraid you will be angry,” she said. “I should have 
told you this sooner.”’ 
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“Told me what?’’ I asked. I had no idea of what she was 
about to say. 

“George is in the house. He came here last night after 
you retired. He and Isobel have definitely agreed on a divorce. 
It’s somewhat embarrassing for me, since he wants to live 
here.” 

After her first few words, the remainder of her speech was 
almost lost on me. The sentence, ‘‘George is here” kept rever- 
berating in my mind. George was there, and the three of us 
were to have dinner together. I did not want to see George. 
I surely didn’t want to spend an evening with him. 

‘‘Lilly,’’ I said, “Why didn’t you tell me sooner? I can’t 
have dinner with him.’’ 

She did not answer my question. What she wanted me to 
do was to put myself in her place. How could she have turned 
him away at five in the morning? Where would he have gone? 
It had still been snowing. He might well have frozen to death. 
But I didn’t deny the correctness of her actions. All I wanted 
clarified was why I hadn’t been told that he was there. 

“My situation is much worse than yours,’ she went on. 
“What am I going to do with him?”’ 

I am astounded. I had not expected such conventionality 
from the Countess. This is the reality she feared. Not his 
mysterious wanderings to nowhere, nor that reality would come 
too suddenly upon him (unless this be reality). A trip to 
Newark she could bear, but this trip she did not want, a walk 
of a quarter of a mile negotiated by him with bag and baggage 
—and at last it has happened. 

If only Isobel could be as detached as I am. Poor girl, she 
is brooding about it. She has viewed one of the great comic 
entrapments, and she is not in a position to be amused by it. 
The Count von Emsdorf is dead. Long live the Count! 


(To be continued). 
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ALFREDO DE PALCHI 


Alfredo De Palehi was born near Verona. 
He moved to Paris after the Second World 
War, where he lived several yeats writing 
fiction and poetry. Translations of his 
verse have appeared in COMMONWEAL 
BELOIT POETRY JOURNAL, NEW MEX. 
ICO QUARTERLY and elsewhere. He now 
lives in New York. 


OFELIA 


bareolla al greto della verginita 
gettando 
la lenza d’amore 
nella sua veste ultima 
impietra 
a galla sul rivo schiumoso 
di fiori 
rotti alle verdi giunture 


OPHELIA 


wavers at the shore of maidenhood 
casting 
the tangled line of love 

in her last gown 

stiffens 

adrift on the brook foaming 
with flowers 
broken in their green bones 
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PASEO DE GRACIA 


Sulle cosce luminose 
alberi posano 

mani voluttuose 
larghe di verde 

la fontana rampolla 
eriniera di cavalla 
tormentata dal vento 
la ragazza cambia 
nel cerchio amoroso 
fiato che infiamma 
l’acqua pelosa 

tra nervi di neon 

i tram graffiano ineroci 
e seghe umane 

i marciapiedi alberati 


PASEO DE GRACIA 


On whose shining thighs 
the chestnuts splay 
voluptuary hands 

heavy with greenness 

play sidewise the fountains 
blown horse’s mane 
summering the fair air 

the young daughters 

ring changes on 

the amorous round 
inflamed with a hot gasp 
the hairy white water 
singing of neon nerves 

the streetcars claw 
crossings and seesaws 

of green people pavements 
fondled by their trees, 
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ANNUNZIO 


Appigliata alle loro spalle 
la eolomba annunzia la condanna 
odore del diluvio 


e l’albero di fuoco 
sbracia rami strillanti 
nel basso cielo di fango. 


Lo spavento dell’uccello 
difforma V’innocenza che 
rifugiarsi non pud nell’arca. 


HARBINGER 


Hooked into their shoulders 
will a dove once utter 
the doom smell of the flood 


and trees of fire 
with shrieking branches bleed 
the stooped firmament of muck. 


The heart’s bird terror 
innocence corrupts, hopeless 
of refuge in the ark. 


Translated by ‘Sonia Raiziss 
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From Mr. Reavey’s NOSTRADAM, Paris 
1931. 
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George Reavey ] I 


EXEGI MONUMENTUM 


To Boris Pasternak 


And what if storm should burst in spite this day, 
And all the gathered thunders blunder on our head, 
And all the floods we read in fables foam 

I’rom secret clouds like Time’s avenging ghosts; 


And if the ocean should toss free its mane, 
With raging hooves throw up lost mountains, 
And with its fury-foaming mouth engulf 
The ancient monuments we know too well; 


And if the winds unleashed break ancient order, 
Whirl fatal anarchies for empires old, 
Clash whips of chaos, slash, pound, sword and drum; 


for trees to shrill upon torn roads uprooted, 
Or swayed in dirges of dark sisters’ woe, 
To wail the day of worlds forever stricken. 


The CHELSEA REVIEW is pleased to announce that in its next issue will appear | ' 


an essay by George Reavey on the poetry of Pasternak, together with new transla- 
tions of four poems by Boris Pasternak. 
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HAWK’S WELL PRESS 
announces for publication a new series of small, low-cost 
paperbacks ... 


TALES OF ANGELS, SPIRITS AND DEMONS by 
Martin Buber. THE NARROW ROAD OF OKU by 


Matsuo Basho (Tr, by Donald Keene). OUTHOUSE ON 
THE MOON, a play by William Eastlake. FIGHTING 
TERMS, poems by Thom Gunn. THE LOVELY 
QUARRY, poems by Seymour Faust. THE SUMMER 
ANNIVERSARIES, poems by Donald Justice. 


Hawk’s Well Press 50 Broadway New York 4 





FUTURE ISSUES OF CHELSEA REVIEW 
WILL FEATURE : 


—Excerpts from Tropismes, by Nathalie Sarraute 

—The Table is Set, a story by Irene Orgel 

—Contemporary African Poetry, first English translations 
A'Spray of Lilac, a story by Ursule Molinaro 

-A Selection of Contemporary Greek Poets in translations by 


George Economou 


THE CHELSEA REVIEW 
P.O. Box 242, Old Chelsea Station 
New York 11, N.Y. 
Enclosed please find check or money order for $.................. 
1 YEAR $2.50 2 YEARS $5.00 
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